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HIGH ALTITUDE GUNNERY 


Side-by-side seating in the fully pressurised cabin of an 
aircraft of outstanding manceuvrability at extreme altitudes 
—the ideal prerequisites for thorough gunnery training 


all-purpose jet 
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With their vast manufacturing resources 


and careful attention to the detailed requirements 


of the Aircraft Industry, BICC are now able to 


offer the entire range of ‘‘PREN” and 
“PRENAL” Aircraft Cables to the latest Ministry 


of Supply requirements. 


The latest information on 
BICC “PREN” and “GLASIL” Aircraft Cables 
is available in Publication Nos. 264A/U 
and 285W respectively. We will 
be glad to send you copies 


on request 
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‘BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LIMITED 
NORFOLK HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2- 
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Clare Bridge, one of the most beautiful of the Cambridge bridges, dates from the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Its three graceful arches and fine balustraded 
porapet, surmounted by fourteen large balis, are in pleasantly mellowed grey stone, 
From the bridge a lovely view of the College “Backs” can be obtained. 


For nearly a century it has been the practice of engineers 

to turn to Terry's for a solution of their spring and presswork problems. 
Often new Terry designs for these intricate and vital components 

have bridged the gap between invention and production, transforming 
yet another engineering theory into a reality. 


Terry's research goes on and is always at your service. 


invention to production TER 


springs and presswork bridge the gap 


HERBERT TERRY & SONS LIMITED, REDDITCH, ENGLAND 
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Do you know your airfields ? 


Recognize this Airfield? It’s No. 7 in this 
series of puzzle photographs. You'll find the 
answer below on the right * 


*Fly anywhere in Great. Britain— most probably your 
aircraft will be fuelled before takeoff and after landing by 
the Shell and BP Aviation Service. Our Aircraft Service 
and Vehicles are on duty all the year round at 25 aerodromes 
throughout the country. To the pilots of 25 international 
airlines, countless charter companies and flying clubs these 
vehicles are part of their everyday life. 


Shell and BP Aviation Service 


Shell Mex and B.P, Limited, Shell-Mex House, Strand, W.C.2 
Distributors in the UK for the Shell 
and Anglo-Iranian Oi! Groups. 


2 : 


Driving blind before they are half a mile from the aerodrome ; 
unaware that you have just received fresh information, t ata 
few words in their ear would save precious time and money, [ 
a life even. But irstall G.E.C. V.H.F. Radio Telephone ke 
Equipment and you have, literally, a private 2-way broad- ; 
casting station that is as simple to use as a telephone. At 
any moment. you can be in direct contact «ith all your 
transport. You can be in constant touch with Control 
Points, Fire Centres, Luggage Points and Ambulance Unit. 
This up-to-the-minute control over circumstances will 
lead to a drastic reduction in running costs. Because it 
is a product of the General Electric Company this equip- 
Please write today for full parti- 


ment is soundly made, superbly 
& C V.H.F. RADIO TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 
ars. 


compact, thoroughly reliable 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, WC2. 


No. 4 of a series 


Graviner Piston-Type Inertia Switch 


The Piston-Type !nertia Switch CS/2 has been developed to meet the 
demand for single point switch operating on forward deceleration only, 
and meets the requirements for a simplified uni-directional switch, 
which will operate at any chosen deceleration in excess of 3 G. 


The principle of operation is as follows. The inertia of a fluted piston, 
held in its ‘set’? position by a bow spring overcomes its spring tension 
upon application of the appropriate deceleration force, thus causing the 
spring to snap over, thereby bridgeing a pair of contacts. 


This switch is extremely compact; the terminals and reset buttons 
are readily accessible, the whole easily mounted, and the weight, only 
10} ozs. The calibration is unaffected by vibration. 


These nev: Graviner Switches have froved their reliability during very 
extensive jaboratory and flight trials at the Royal Aircraft Establishment 
and are fitted in the De Havilland Comet. 


GRAVINER Airborne FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


THE GRAVINER MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., POYLE MILL WORKS, COLNBROOK, BUCKS. Tel. COLnbrook 48 


Agents in: Argentina, Australia, Canada, Denmark, East Africa, Holland, India and Pakistan, Italy, New Zealand, Sweden, U.S.A. 
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Don't take risks 


SALTER 
for SAFETY 


It’s always dangerous to ‘monkey’ with quality, and 
no manufacturer will take unnecessary risks with 
components; it is an axiom that one gets precisely 
what one pays for. In the long run it’s far more 
costly to buy cheap parts, even though high quality 
pzrts cost more initially ; and though SALTER Springs 
may be higher in price than some others, they are so, 
merely because the emphasis is always on 
Quality. With this we take no risks, 
and feel sure your policy will 
be the same —to both of us 
UNNECESSARY risks are far 
too expensive. 


GEO. SALTER & CO. LTD., WEST BROMWICH 
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UNUSUAL PROBLEMS SOLVED WITH SOSTIK—CASE 1 


Maintain contact with 
Plessey receivers 


for Ground/Air. PR71 


Designed to meet L.A.L. specification. 
Crystal controlled single channel 
reception on RT and MCW within the 
frequency range 116-132 Mc/s. 
Alternative within the band 
70 - 184 Mc/s if required. 


Local or remote control incorporating : 
channel indication and A.F. muting MODERN shuttlecocks are 


now made with a plastic head. 

To prevent the shuttlecock 

slipping on the racket, the plastic 

head is coated with a Bostik com- 

pound. This unusual employment 

of a Bostik adhesive is but one of the 

many examples of the extreme versatil- 

; i ity of Bostik products in their daily 

for Point to Point. PR51 application to the needs of modern in- 
Designed to meet I.A.L. specification. dustry. And it might prompt you to 
within reconsider a project, perhaps abandoned, 
Local or remote control incorporating defied solution. Expert chemists and tech- 
channel indications and nicians at the B. B. CHEMICAL CO. LTD., 
A.F. Muting circuits. ’ Ulverscroft Road, Leicester, are anxious 
to have brief details of any such industrial 
adhesive problems in your factory. 


Both receivers are specially recommended for use where 
unattended operation is desirable. They are fully tropicalised, 
finished medium grey heavy duty ‘‘crackle’’, and are 
suitable for desk or rack mounting. Executives in the industry 


are invited to write for full descriptive literature CE4R/2. 


) Industrial Adhesives 
Plessey j & Sealing Compounds 


THE PLESSEY COMPANY LIMITED - ILFORD - ESSEX 
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SPERRY 


ELECTRIC. GY RO 


citizen 


High-speed jet combat aircraft are called upon 
to operate under a variety of conditions and the 
Sperry Electric Gyro Horizon is used constantly 


Similarly the air-driven Directional Gyros in jet 
aircraft are now superseded by the Sperry Gyro- 
Magnetic Compasses, Mark 4 Series. 


as an accurate attitude reference, its topple-free 
design making it eminently suitable. At high 
altitudes its electrical operation ensures that it 
remains fully effective and reliable. 


Extensive Service trials have proved again the 
high quality of Sperry instruments and _ this 
Horizon is now being specified by the R.A.F. 
for its latest designs of jet aircraft. 


Modern combat machines are called upon to fly 
at altitudes where the low atmospheric pressure 
precludes the use of vacuum-operated instruments 
as these become inaccurate and unreliable. 


ow Sperry Electric Gyro Horizon has complete freedom in roll 
it 360°—i.e., it is topple-free—and it will register 80° 

7 climb or dive. 

It is not affected by low outside temperatures. 

It has a rotor that runs almost twice as fast as that of an air- 

driven instrument and its performance is correspondingly better. 

It is free from air-filtration troubles. 

There is no obstruction of horizon presentation by the front 

bearing support. 

It is fully stressed for jet fighter operation. 

It is easy to install and maintain. Power supply: 115-volt, 
ycle, 3-phase A.C., or through an inverter connected to the 

normal 12 or 24-volt D.C. Supply. 


It fits the standard instrument. panel cut-out and thus can directly 
replace the air-driven Horizon. 


SPERRY ELECTRIC GYRO HORIZON 


THE SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY LTD., GREAT WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX. PHONE: EALING 6771 
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Ordered for the 


Royal Navy 


THE 


AIREY 


TWIN-ENGINED 
(Armstrong Siddeley Double Mamba ’’) 
ANTI-SUBMARINE + CARRIER-OPERATED 


THE FAIREY AVIATION COMPANY LTD 
MIDDLESEX 
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Conquest of the Atlantic 


ROM the beginning there has been in man that which transforms all barriers into 

challenges—challenges which, to all but the weakest, trigger the will and the 

spirit to prevail. Thus evolution receives its energy and direction. Before time 
was measured, the human animal gave up crawling and stood erect; now he has learned 
to fly, and his determination to conquer all natural barriers on this earth—still as 
sfrong as ever—has been given new opportunities. 

To fly the Atlantic direct was naturally the ambition of many a pioneer airman, 
and it fell to two Englishmen to achieve this brave feat. That was thirty-two years 
ago; eight years later an American, flying in a small aircraft, made the first solo crossing 
of this great ocean expanse. 

As so often has been the case, a war provided conditions in which the greatest 
progress was made, and a feat became a routine—in this instance the mastery of the 
Atlantic: sky, the desire to conquer being reinforced by the urgent need to do so. 
In 1941 plans were in hand for delivering no fewer than 50,000 aircraft in a year, by 
air, from North America to the British Isles. Atlantic Ferry Command had been formed 
for the purpose, and on the foundations it laid so well are based the many daily passenger 
services which now ply between America and the European capitals. Such regularity 
and reliability has been achieved that a leading figure in American aviation, Mr. T. P. 
Wright, was recently able to quote a remarkable record of safety: in 1949, the year he 
was reviewing, there were no casualties at all on over-water American services. 

Once again there is possibility of war, and huge numbers of aircraft may be required 
to fly the Atlantic, either direct or by the Northern route via Greenland and Iceland. 
Such flights are no longer a problem to large bombers, but a jet-powered machine has 
yet to make a direct crossing. Jet fighters have frequently crossed in both directions 
by stages, and with the aid of refuelling in the air an American pilot recently made 
the flight without landing, while another failed by a narrow margin. 

As these words are written, two of to-day’s outstanding jet aircraft are being 
prepared to make historical flights: one from the British Isles to America; the other 
in the reverse direction. By a coincidence, these two machines, the Canberra and 
the Canuck, each has two engines of the same type and bearing the same name, Rolls- 
Royce, as did those of the Vickers Vimy in which Alcock and Brown made the first 
crossing of all. 

And the maintenance of a successor to the Atlantic Ferry Command of the 1940s 
has again become essential to-day. It has been made possible by the historical flights 
of a period of little more than 30 years. Through the air the great democracies of the 
old and new worlds may be linked more closely than ever before in mutual defence 
of a way of life which, having warded-off the risk of spiritual as well as bodily destruc- 
tion, will permit men to continue their peaceful conquests and their discoveries of the 
good things of life. 


“FLIGHT ” for the FUTURE 


WE ARE SURE that readers will welcome the news of several important changes in 
the presentation of “Flight” that will be introduced with the issue dated February 23rd 

unless world conditions dictate otherwise, retained in all subsequent issues. 
7 PUBLICATION-DAY will be changed from Thursday to Friday. This 
will facilitate distribution and also enable us to give more comprehensive coverage 
of week-end events. 

NEW PRINTING arrangements and improved-quality paper will result 
¢ clearer reproduction of illustrations and text in black-and-white editorial and 
advertisement sections. 

THE PHOTOGRAVURE section, which has long been a feature warmly 
Spproved by readers, will be retained, and sill higher standards of presentation and 
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SKYJEEP In the Air 


An Unusually Well-appointed and Versatile Four-seater 


HE manufacturers of the Skyjeep have gained a name 
for producing aircraft which are different, and one 
always admires an intelligent attempt to break away 

from the humdrum. It happens that of the light aircraft 
which have been designed by the Chrislea Aircraft Co., Ltd., 
of Exeter Airport, Devon, the Skyjeep is perhaps the most 
conventional in appearance, yet even so, it exhibits a number 
of unusual features. For example, the hinged rear decking 
opens up to reveal, on removal. of a bulkhead and passenger 
seats, a compartment of 85 cu ft capacity with a maximum 
length of 14ft. The overall length of the whole aircraft is 
22ft 24in. It is into this compartment, with the aid of 
special rails and a built-in support carrying rollers, that a 
stretcher-patient can be loaded. Space still remains for a 
medical attendant in addition to the pilot. The standard 
design of Skyjeep carries the quickly-detachable seats and 
bulichead and a socket in the tubular fuselage frame for 
stretcher fittings. These fittings, radio, cross-wind landing 
gear, crop-spraying and dusting equipment, long-range tank 
and children’s occasional seats are the only extras quoted 
for a remarkably well fitted-out -aircraft (a list of standard 
fittings appears on page 178). 

The finish and workmanship of the Skyjeep compare well 
with those of sinfilar types of aircraft from any country; 
in view of its all-metal fabric-covered structure, metal air- 
screw, sturdy well-sprung undercarriage and, in addition, its 
capacity for all sorts of work as implied in the name “ Sky- 
jeep,” overseas market-appeal surely exists. 

In the past there was said to be some prejudice against 
Cirrus Major engines. We believe any such opinion to have 
been groundless, and there is no doubt that the 155 h.p. 
Major III in the Skyjeep is smooth and responsive, as have 
been other power units of this type for many months past. 

Those who are. familiar with earlier cockpit layouts—of 
the Super Ace, for example—will be pleased to know that 
the unusually neat and simple panel has been retained, to- 
gether with the sturdy throttle box carrying elevator and 
rudder trimmer levers and, above the windscreen, the easy- 
to-use chromium-plated winding handle which adjusts the 


flaps to any angle (0-45 deg) at the pilot’s choice. 


No. 40 of the Series 


By THE EDITOR 


A conventional type of stick is fitted (with dual counter- 
part), but the rudder controls are two rubber-covered foot- 
print pedals placed at a slight angle to the floor and worked 


harmonium-style. Goodyear brakes are fitted, working 
differentially and having an upward-moving parking lever 
anchored centrally under the instrument panel. Car-type 
window winders and door latches are provided. 
Instrument grouping places the full blind panel on the 
left, electrics in the middle and engine instruments and fuel 
gauges (the electric type is now standardized) above the map 
locker on the right. The ground/flight switch is on: the 
extreme left of the panel, and the radio controls are mounted 
centrally on the floor. A five-channel Murphy is installed 
in the prototype, with whip aerial above the wing centre- 


Apparent in this photograph are the neatly grouped panels and deep 
double-cuvature windscreen. The beggage compartment holds 18 cu ft. 
= “Flight"’ photographs. 
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In spite of its somewhat stubby build, the Skyjeep looks well in the air. 


section and loud-speaker in the roof of the cabin. A head- 
set is used as well. 

Flying characteristics of the Skyjeep straightforwardly 
reflect the general design characteristics. The aircraft is 
short, but the cabin is wide, and thus the large twin fins and 
rudders are required to give directional stability and control. 
The landing-gear legs are short (and bufigee sprung) while 
the cabin has plenty of headroom and the windows are deep. 
As a result, what may be described as a pendulum effect 
about the high wing may be detected. 

Certain external refinements may be mentioned before 
discussing handling, among them the faired-in silencer for 
the Cirrus Major, and the neatly mounted wind-driven 
generator in the starboard wing leading-edge. The cabin 
doors are large and, incidentally, fit well, and because the 
wing struts are swept forward to their lower end attachment 
fittings the doors open wide and at the right place for ease 
of entry to the cockpit. 

The engine cowling is large but neat, and is another 
example of a good fit. The oil filler is easy to get at, and 


The engine is a Cirrus Major iil. 


the oil cooler—a standard fitting—is tucked neatly away 
below the tank. After some 2} hours flying on the morning 
in question the engine and bulkhead behind it were spot- 
lessly clean. 

Turning to some personal impressions of piloting the 
Skyjeep, one might begin by saying that the seats are com- 
fortable, there is plenty of elbow room, and the controls 
are conveniently placed. A possible exception is the rudder 
pedals, which, because of their near-horizontal neutral atti- 
tude, need a little getting used to—unless, perhaps, one 
frequently dances on one’s points. 

It was a pleasure to press the starter button, as on a car, 
and to have the engine start first time on both occasions. 
Moreover, the Major III with Fairey metal airscrew idles 
very evenly and there was practically no vibration through 
the aircraft. A private aircraft (other than an ultra-light) 
without a starter is to-day at as big a disadvantage as a car 
would be in similar circumstances. 

View for taxying is good in all directions except over the 
tip of the nose, though, as the cowling is quite sharply 


When flown solo, the Skyjeep will make a smooth three-pointer with the control column hard back against its stop. 
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SKYJEEP In the Air... 


tapered, it is no trouble to look to one side or the other. The 
rudders have virtually no effect on the ground, even if a burst 
of engine is used, so one must manceuvre entirely with the aid 
of brakes. The technique can be learned quickly enough, and 
the Goodyear brakes operate smoothly. However, there is cer- 
tainly a good case to be made for fitting a steerable tailwheel. 

Next, about take off. The check, for flying solo, includes 
rudder-trim neutral, elevators a fraction back, fuel tap (on the 
floor, centrally) in the fore-and-aft position, and: flaps about 
15-20 degrees. No throttle friction-nut is needed. ; 

Permission to line-up and take-off was obtained from Gatwick 
tower, and I was all set to go. On opening-up into wind, there 
was no appreciable tendency to swing, and acceleration is rapid. 
The tail comes up quickly and sufficient rudder control, if used 
coarsely, is then available to make one feel b ongowona in charge 
of direction. During the early stages of the run—or on the 
landing run—a touch of brake would probably be required to 
check a swing should one develop. he aircraft climbs away 
at a steep angle, the rate at the reduced a.u.w. being about 800 
ft/min. On the climb the general feel of controls is better if the 
speed is kept up at 75-80 m.p.h. The flap can be wound in at 
any convenient time, as sink and trim-change are agro 

At speeds of less than 100 m.p.h. in level flight the controls 
are not very well harmonized. The elevators are quite sensitive 
and light; the ailerons are rather heavier (the linkage is probably 
in part to blame and will, I am told, be better on production 
aircraft) and they are sluggish in effect. Different again are the 
rudders, which are light to move but call for coarse use and 
have a distinctly woolly feel. 

When cruising normally at about 115 m.p.h. the controls— 
particularly the rudders—feel better, and the aircraft is very 
stable fore and aft. Laterally it is said to be neutrally stable and 
this means in practice that the wings must be held level. An 
attempt to fly hands-off, after trimming with the well-designed 
levers provided on the throttle box, results’ in straight and level 
progress for a short period until a wing starts to drop. This 
is followed by increased drop, a skid towards it and, eventually, 
a descending turn of a sort in that direction. Apparently in 
slight contradiction, if trimmed in an accurate medium turn in 
either direction, the aircraft will hold the turn, hands off, for 
several seconds without an appreciable change in angle of bank. 
Gentle turns can be made fairly accurately with the use of stick 
alone at cruising speed. 

The Skyjeep is not aerobatic, nor should it be spun, although 
recovery from a spin is normal, It is difficult to stall with power 


‘Flight’ photograph. 
Any standard stretcher can be loaded smoothly over the rear fuse- 
fage of the Skyjeep when the hinged decking is raised. 
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off, due to the restriction on the backward movement of the 
stick and, unless the nose is pulled up into a mild whip stall, a 
sort of controlled sink results at speeds between 55 and 45 
m.p.h., depending upon the amount of flap used. Rudder control 
fades out before the sink begins, but the aircraft flies more or less 
straight until the throttle is opened and then momentarily swings 
to starboard until the slipstream gives back some rudder effect. 
Recovery from the stall is rapid. 

No one is likely to get into trouble on gliding turns, however 
steep they may be, for here again the stick is on its back stop 
before the nose can be held up or the turn tightened up unduly, 
and rudder is not powerful in its effect at the speeds (70-80 
m.p.h.) involved. 

When doing its normal work of flying a load from A to B, the 
Skyjeep is smooth and comfortable, not tiring to fly, and offers 
a very good all-round view. The performance figures quoted 
appear to be accurate, or even slightly conservative. 

After several power-off power-on stalls with various 
degrees of flap had been tried, and shown the Skyjeep to be 
docile and viceless, it was time to return to Gatwick. In sing, 
I may add that I always find traffic control excellent at Gatwick, 
instructions being clear and to the point, and the controllers 
most helpful. That is not to say that my experiences have been 
otherwise elsewhere. 

A surface wind of approximately 10 kt was blowing about 


8 deg off the runway, and on the approath two things were at 
once apparent ; first, that the pilot’s view on the final turn is ° 


better than with almost any other high-winged type I have 
flown, and secondly that even half flap would be sufficient for 
all normal purposes. Flap may be lowered as soon as the speed 
drops to 80 m.p.h., and thereafter the aircraft has a pronounced 
descent rate unless engine is used. Controls are quite adequate 
all the way down, but unless conditions dictate otherwise, a 
fairly fast approach, say 80 m.p.h., is more comfortable and the 
rate of sink is not quite so pronounced. The attitude of the 
aircraft under these conditions and with about 35 deg of flap 
is only slightly nose-down. If the speed is allowed to get low, 
even when flying solo, the round-out must be rather abrupt. 
After a very short hold-off, and with stick hard back, the Sky- 
jeep touches down yery smoothly on three points. Presumably 
with more load aft, the tail would go down more readily. The 
landing itself is certainly as simple as one could hope for, and 
the aircraft showed no signs of swinging or bouncing, although 
the runway was rough and muddy in patches for this trial. 

Before taxying in, I did a couple more circuits and tried a 
practice baulked landing from touch-down with full (45 deg) 
flap. The Skyjeep climbs away at once when the throttle is 
opened, and there is little change in trim, A momentary swing 
to the right is corrected without any trouble and the aircraft 
steadies into a straight climb. Flap can again be wound off as 
soon as it is convenient. It is at times such as these that the 
handiness of the Chrislea trimmers is appreciated. 

One or two miscellaneous points remain to be mentioned. 
The present very small solid-tyred tailwheel is to be replaced 
with an improved type, and an electric fuel gauge for the two 
wing-tanks will be fitted to production Skyjeeps. The tanks 
are interconnected and of the flexible bag type; capacity is 38 
gallons. The front seats are each to have car-type slide adjust- 
ment and, provided that the weight does not exceed 100 Ib, two 


small perches for children can be placed behind the four adult 


seats. 

Although radio is an extra, full wiring and screening is incor- 
porated in all aircraft. Standard equipment comprises: standard 
blind-flying panel; eight-day clock; compass; electrical equip- 
ment with starter, generator, navigation, landing and cabin lights; 
dual controls; silencer; fire extinguisher; first-aid kit; signal 
pistol and cartridges; and tool-kit. 

CHRISLEA SKYJEEP DATA 
(155 h.p. Cirrus Major 


Dimensions and Loadings 


“Span ... 4s 36ft (10,97 m) 
Height overall at wing-tips a ce The (2,13 m) 
Wing area (gross) ... 4 ... 177 sq fe (16,44sqm) 
Wing loadidg at max. we. 14.4 Ib/sq ft (70,3 kg/m*) 
Wheel crack The (2,13 m) 

Weights 
Empty weight os a ise 1,623 Ib (736 kg) 
Disposable load 757 Ib (343 kg) 


Max. all-up weight 2,550 tb (1 156 kz) 
Performance at Maximum Weight 
Max. speed ats.i. 126 m.p.h. (204 km/hr) 
Economical cruising speed e 113.m.p.h. (182 km/hr) 
Stalling speed, flaps down ... aad noe be 48 m.p.h. (77 km/hr) 
Take-off distance, wind 5 m.p.h. (8 km/hr}, on grass 


Landing run, wind 5 m.p.h. (8 km/hr), on grass ... ake ‘ide 160 yd (146 m) 
Initial rate of climb ut min (2.8 m/sec 
Service ceiling 42 (3 6657 m 
Fuel consumpt., cruising r.p.m. ides 8 gall/hr (46 lit/hr) 


Standard range, still air. miles (8/9 m) 
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FROM ALL 


TURBINE-BLADE PRODUCTION 


[DESCENDANT of an earlier high-speed contour grinder for 
duralumin airscrew blades, a new machine has been de- 
veloped for speeding-up production of turbine blades. The 
designer of both is a Mr. S. A. Czarnecki of the Hamilton 
Standard Division of United Aircraft Corporation. A group of 
these machines is now turning out blades by the thousand for 
a gas-turbine manufacturer. 

Although perhaps better suited for finishing the rough-ground 
blades, the machines can also process them from the rough 
forging. The system utilizes an endless abrasive belt to strop 
the surface at a removal rate of up to 3/32 in per 15 min. Stock 
can in this way be removed accurately at high speed without 
causing distortion or setting up surface stresses. 


NEW LA.L. DIRECTOR 


i is announced that the vacancy on the International Aeradio 
board caused by the retirement of Capt. Gordon Store is to 
be filled by Sir George William Rendel, K.C.M.G. 

Sir George, who was born in 1889 and educated at Downside 
and Queen’s College, Oxford, has had a long and distinguished 
career in the Foreign Office, and from 1947 until his retirement 
from that department was Ambassador to Belgium. 

His intimate knowledge of foreign countries and a and 
his service since the war on many U.N.O., U.N.R.R.A. and 
other committees, should be of considerable value to LA.L. in 
view of their steadily increasing activities in the installation and 
operation of radio services in many different parts of the world. 


PLASTICS IN TRANSPORT 


ILASTICS in the Transport Industry” is the title of one 

of the sessions to be included in the 1951 British Plastics 
Convention; it will include papers on the use of plastics in air- 
craft, automobiles, and shipping. 

The Convention will be held concurrently with the British 
Plastics Exhibition at the National Hall, Olympia, from June 
6th to 16th, 1951, when the leading firms of Britain’s plastics 
industry will be displaying their products. A special feature 
will be a display, “Plastics—their Design and Use,” covering 
2,000 sq ft on the first floor; this exhibit, designed and con- 
srruchadt by the Council of Industrial Design, the British Plastics 
Federation and the organizers, will answer many basic questions 

lastics and, by emphasizing their outstanding properties and 


coctcnion, will increase the general understanding of the im- 


portance of these materials. 
The Exhibition and Conventions are ee by British 
Pastics, an Associated Iliffe Press Journa 


A NEW R.Ae.S. BRANCH 


CHESTER BRANCH has now been added to the 20 

rovincial branches of the Royal Aeronautical Society. At 

the Blossoms Hotel, Chester, on February 7th, the president 

of the society, Major G. P. Bulman, C.B.E., F.R.Ae.S., formally 

oqeeee the branch. The chairman, Mr. J. G. Dawson, of the 

ton Research Centre (Shell), presided over a large 
gathering of local aeronautical enthusiasts. 

A lecture was given by Mr. D. L. Ellis, B.Sc., A.R.T.C., 
F.R.Ae.S., whose subject was The Use of Wind Tunnels in 
Aircraft Design. Discussing the difficulties facing the designer, 
the lecturer demonstrated how the specialist departments of 
a factory tended to see only their own particular problems. 
He went on to show how the aerodynamicists, for instance, 
would aim for a perfectly streamlined form, while on the other 
hand the engine staff would hope to see a kind of flying engine. 
The difficulty was for the co-ordinating autiority to see the 

problem as a whole and to blend the requireinents of all into 
oe completed aircraft. 

Major Bulmian, in a closing address, stated that the formation 
of a Chester Branch had filled a real need. The branch already 
numbers over a hundred members and is looking forward to 
the next lecture, to ke held on March 7th, at the Blossoms 
Hotel, at 7.30 p.m., when ~ subject will be Undercarriages and 
Hydraulic Equipment, by C. B. V. Neilson, M.A., M.LE.E., 
A.M.L.MechE., A.F.R.Ae.S. 

Officers of the branch have been elected as follows :— 
asta G. Dawson, B.Sc. (Hons.), A.M.I.Mech.E., 


Committee.—Cdr. (E) (A/E) R.N.; W. 


P. Davies; 
. Hancock, B.Sc. (Tech.), ; 


—J. G. Davies LM 
Hon. sew eras G. Sharp, B.Sc. (Eng.), G. I.Mech.E. 
B® 


QUARTERS 


U.S.-U.K. PNEUMATIC-TOOL DEAL 


i i was announced in London last Friday that the Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Co., of Aurora, Chicago, IIL, has acquired 
control of Armstrong Whitworth (Pneumatic Tools), Lid., of 
Gateshead-on-Tyne. Believed to be the first example since the 
war of American interests acquiring a British firm of similar 
calibre, the deal implies increasing co-operation between the two 
countries in the standardization of tools for armament produc- 
tion. The British company has been producing pneumatic tools 
since 1905. 

A feature of the new regime will be exports to Canada and 
the United States, including component parts for assembly by 
the American concern. 

Mr. W. Scott, who has for many years been managing director 
or Armstrong Whitworth (Pneumatic Tools), Ltd., becomes 
chairman of the company; Mr. R. G. Faverty, of the Indepen- 
ic Tool Company, has been appointed managing 

irector. 


TWO ELECTRICAL ITEMS 


ORSE keys to B.O.A.C. and B.E.A. specifications, M.C.A.- 

approved, are a speciality of the Walters Electrical Mfg. 

Co., Ltd. Features of a typical model include complete shock- 

proof enclosure; gap and spring-tension adjustment without the 

necessity for removing the cover; and a lever hinged by a 

phosphor-bronze leaf instead of being mounted on trunnions, 
so that ohmic resistance is, it is claimed, obviated. 

Another aircraft product of this firm—whose works are at 
Kensal Road, London, W.10, is the “Wemco” steward-call 
system. On depression, the button at the passenger-seat be- 
comes illuminated and also lights a lamp (and, if desired, sounds 
a buzzer) in the steward’s compartment; a second depression 
o-—_ “% signal. Cancellation at both ends can be provided 
if desire 


AN A.B.A.C, DISCLAIMER 


FOLLOWING newspaper reports of the recent pi 

against three aeronautical enthusiasts for contraventions of 
the Official Secrets Act, the Association of British Aero Clubs 
and Centres expresses concern about a statement in court, 
ascribed to one of the defendants, that “as a result of his work 
all the aero clubs in Britain were welded into one body.” 

The A.B.A.C.—whose membership comprises almost all the 
operational flying clubs in the United Kingdom—states that the 
defendant in question has at no time had any connection with 
the Association. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


R.AeS.: “Some Aspects of Flight Research,” by Hande! 
MSe., F.RAe.S. (at Coventry). 
R.AeS. (Portsmouth): Films: “Pluto” and “ Welded 


Structures.” 
“The American Pian for Air- 


. Institute of Navigation : 
traffic Cont by 4 
RAF. College Cranwell: .22 Shooting v. R.M.A. Sandhurst 


away). 
pes of Welding (South London Branch) : Visit to R A.E., 
ae Interception,” by A.V-M. 


- British Institution of Radio Engineers : 
ir Tran@port,”” by C. H. Jackson, 
A.M LMech.£. 


R.AeS. “ Welded Magnesium Aircraft Struc 
tures,” 

“ Undercarriages,” by R. C. 
Cussons, M. 

Institute a Metals (Birmingham Section): “' Metals for 
Gas Turbir es,” by J. M. Robertson, Ph.D., D.Sc 
Thin-walled Structures,” by Dr. 
Mech.E., A.F.R.Ae.S. 
R.Ae.S. (Isle of “Interplanetary Flight,” by A. V 
Cleaver, A.R.Ae. 

» RAeS. : fourth, Louis Bleriot Lecture : 
Weight,” by M. Maurice Roy. 

Society of Licensed Aircraft En; una 
gation,” by A.Cdre. Vernon 
F.R.Ae.S. 

. Reserves Club: Annual Bail. 
R.AeS. Section Lecture: “ Aircraft Wheels, Tyres and 
Brakes,”’ by J. Wright, F.R.Ac.S. 

R.AeS. (Belfast) * Aircraft Carriers,” by J. L. Bartlece. 
R.AeS. * Human and on ransport 
Aircraft,”” by K. G. Bergin, MA., M.D., 


ese AFR ACS 


“ Power versus 


PP Investi- 
O.B.E., M.A. 


Society of Instrument 
S--rface Temperature,” 
R.Ae S. (Manchester): 


Woodall, A. 
Royal Navy v. Army, Rugby, Twickenham. 
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South Bank Comet 


PPRENTICES of the de Havilland 

Technical School recently completed 
the restoration of one of the five original 
DH.88 Comet racing aircraft, Grosvenor 
House, which had been in store at the 
company’s Chester factory. The aircraft 
will receive a final coat of paint at Hat- 
field before being delivered to the Festival 
of Britain authorities for exhibition in the 
Transport and Communications Pavilion. 
Registered G-ACSS, it was the winner of 
the England-Australia race in 1934. 


U.S.A.F. Losses in Korea 


UF, to January 18th, the United States 
Air Force had lost 223 aircraft in 
Korea. This total includes one /North 
American F-86 Sabre. Only ten air- 
craft were shot down in air combat; the 
great majority were destroyed by 
accidents or 


A Filton-Seattle Link 


THE Bristol Aeroplane Company has 
announced the signing of an agree- 
ment with the Boeing Airplane Company 
providing for “colla' tion in research 
and development work on certain defence” 
projects.” The nature of the work is not 
disclosed, but it can be said that Boeing 
will provide Bristol with data already ac- 
cumulated and that thereafter the two 
companies will exchange further informa- 
tion. This arrangement is expected to 


FOR FRANCE : 


The French Air Force recently took delivery of its first two Meteor 7s. 


Pictured 


at Moreton Valence before the flight to Bretigny are (left to right) : M. Sartiau and M. Charleaux 
(engineers); Mr. Bangs (assistant contract manager, Gloster’s); Capt. Carpentier and Lt. 
Maunanoi (pilots) ; Mr. E. W. Bosworth (Gloster’s, foreign contracts dept.) and H.M. Customs Officer. 


“accelerate development in a field of 

defence-work of great importance to 

Britain and America.” 

- The main military activity common to 
ies is- the development of 


Sir Henry Tizard Honoured 


AS its —— Night dinner in New 
York on January 29th, the Institute 
of the Aeronautical Sciences conferred the 
1951 Honorary Foreign Le poy on Sir 
Henry Tizard, chairman of dvisory 
Council on Scientific Policy, Ministry of 
Defence. 


Auto-Omni-Pilot 


A NEW autopilot claimed to be the 
most sensitive device of its Rind ever 
made, and to offer the full range of — 
manceuvres possible with manual control, 
is to be installed in the new Lockheed 
F-94-C two-seat all-weather _ fighter. 
Whereas gyroscopes in the conventional 
autopilot can “tumble,” the new. equip- 
ment—made by American 
Westinghouse Electric— 
utilizes three non- 
tumbling gyros which are 
stated to be “locked” in 
the aircraft so that they 
stay in position irrespec- 
tive of its attitude. 
It is also claimed that 


ed with 
plane’s instrument 
landing system that it will 
be able to iand in 2 
kind of visibility.” If 
this last claim can, in fact, 
be substantiated, it will 
have an importance 
many times _ greater 
than that of any other 
function w the new 
autopilot may perform. 


GOOD GROUPING: These 
parallel trenches were dug by 
20-mm shells from the six 
nose-mounted guns of a 
Northrop F-89 Scorpion all- 
weather fighter during ground- 
firing tests. The concentra- 
tion of fire is noteworthy. 


R.Ae.S. Lecture at Coventry 


TON at the Sibree Hall, Coven- 
try, Handel Davies, M.Sc., 
F.R.Ae.S., MA FTACS, will read his 
papers Some Aspects of Flight Research, 

fore the Coventry branch of the R.Ae.S. 
This main lecture, appropriately, is being 
given before the Coventry branch on the 
occasion of its 25th anniversary. 

Mr. Handel Davies is principal pee 
tific officer in charge of high-speed fligh' 
research at the — Aircraft Establish 

ents under typica! i 
directl 


A’ announced on page 175, from next 
week onwards “FLIGHT” will be 
in a new and improved form. 


about to be delivered to B.E.A. 


Nenes in Action 


POWERED versions of the 
Grumman F9F Panther have shot 
down over Korea two of the three Mig-15s 
credited to this type of American jet 
fighter. Four Panther squadrons (three 
carrier-based Naval units; one shore-based 
Marine squadron) are in action over Korea. 
Threé squadrons fly the F9F-2 version 
with Pratt and Whitney J-42 (Rolls-Royce 
Nene). turbojet; one squa a carrier- 
based unit, has the F9F-3 (Allison J-33). 
e num of Panthers have been 
delivered to, or ordered by, the U. 


lis-Royce turbojets. 
French Freighters at War 


BRISTOL 170 tran$ports have been 
commandeered for service as supply 
aircraft iri Indo-China, where French 


Government forces are engaged in war 
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: 
guided missiles. 
— 
drag of aircraft; research on stability 
and control problems; and general aero- 
dynamic research, 
a “FLIGHT” NEXT WEEK 
In addition, as this first issue in the new 
series—dated Friday, February 23rd— 
a coincides with the 20th anniversary of 7 a 
4 the formation of Airspeed, Ltd., it is to, 
of aircraft constructors. An enlarged 
foggy and dark weather 
powered by P. and W.-built versions of 
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NAPIER 2 SON. LEMTIED: 


Are you a member 


of the G.2 Club? 


“Put away that putter, boy” said the M.D. 
laying his approach on the lip of the 

¥ hole, “I shan’t need it. And not 
merely on the golf course ” he went on, 
“But in Industry as well, I am making 
one tool do the work of two. Instance my 
latest device, the G,2, a two-speed miracle 
which at the touch of a control button 
changes its r.p.m. from 1240 to 540...” But 
here he was interrupted by an angry old 
codger waving a club: “ What did you say 
about the golf course?” he asked. “I really 
don’t recall”, said the M.D. in a flustered kind 
of voice. “You said ‘merely’”, said the old 

/ ' codger. “Sir”, said the M.D., “I apologise 
profoundly.” “Handsome! Handsome!” said 

- the old codger beating hell out of a dandelion. 
“Carry on about your damn tools”. 


Desoutter 


Le POWER TOOLS 
INCREASE & PRODUCTION 


@ESOUTTER BROS. LTD., THE HYDE, HENDON, LONDON, N.W.9. TELEPHONE: COLINDALE 6346 (5 LINES) TELEGRAMS: DESPNUCO, HYDE, LONDON . 
C.R.C.218 
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HERE AND THERE ... 


with the Viet-minh rebels. The 170s, 
three in number, belong to a subsidiary of 
Air France, Societe Indochinoise des 


Transports Aeriens, and were used on‘ 


internal services to carry both cargo and 
_ passengers. 


New Bases in Morocco 


Work has begun on the enlargement 

and modification of five airfields in 
Morocco which will be shared by French 
and American air force units. Seventeen 
thousand personnel of the U.S.A.F. will 
be engaged in the work, which is expec- 
ted to be completed by July. The air- 
fields will be employed by the U.S.A.F. as 
strategic-bomber bases. 


Sabres in. Korea— 


we return from Korea P. week, 
J. E. Johnson, D.S.O., 

was pol as saying that the ous 
Mig-15 can climb faster than the F-86 
Sabre, which he described as “the best 
fighter in the Western world.” Mig-15s, 
which he had seen in action, were good 
aircraft and would give the Sabre “a 
good run for its money.” 

W/C. Johnson, top-scoring RAF. 
fighter-pilot during the war, has been 
spending the past three years on exchange 
duty with the U.S.A.F. During a 14- 
week stay in Korea he flew 12 operational 
missions and was decorated by the 
USAF. 


—and in Parliament 


of supplying Sabres to 
the discussed in last Thurs- 
day’s Flight, wed again mentioned by the 
Air Minister in Parliament recently. He 
said that a proposal to obtain F-86s was 


still under examination, and continued, 


“Tt is considered at the moment that the 
F-86 is the fastest aeroplane in the world 
in level flight, whereas a year or more 
ago machines used by the R.A.F. were 
the fastest.” 
In the interests of accuracy, it should 
ed that there is nothing new 
about the Sabre’s high performance. A 
standard, fully armed F-86A set up the 
world’s speed fiewe of 670.981 m.p.h. on 
September 15th, 1948. As frequently 
pointed out in Flight, this speed was then 
—and still is—well in excess of that attain- 
ytd any aircraft in service with the 


FRENCH VAMPIRES : Newly built de Havilland Vampire 5s aligned at the Marignane factory of 
S.N.C.A.S.E., where production has reached a rate of six aircraft a month. 


TAKE-OFF BOOST : With the added thrust of eight Jato cylinders, this take-off by the Chase C-123 
was made in six seconds after a 400-ft run. The C-123, originally developed from a cargo glider, 


was the winner of a recent U.S.A.F. design competition for * 
were the Fairchild Packet and Northrop Raider. 


In the Queue 


HE Chief of the Dutch Air Force Staff 
said in Amsterdam last week, on his 
return from the U.S.A., that Holland 
would receive “ hundreds” of jet aircraft 
from America in the next two or three 
years. The only jet fighter in produc- 
tion in the Netherlands is the Gloster 
Meteor 8, which, at the moment, is being 
built by the Fokker works for Holland 
and Belgium. 


Paris Show Arrangements 


AS mentioned in Flight last week, the 
19th Paris Aero Show will be held 
simultaneously in the Grand Palais and 
at Le Bourget next June. The organizers 
now announce that while the main exhibi- 
tion of aircraft, engines and equipment 
will be held in the Grand Palais from 
June 15th-July Ist, a_ supplementary 
shewing of equipment will be given at Le 
Bourget, where it can be demonstrated, 
from June 22nd to July Ist. This addi~- 
tional exhibition is combined with the 
static park for heavy aircraft, which will 
be at Le Bourget for the same period. 


The next version to be 


produced at Marignane will be the French-developed Mistral (Vampire 53), which has an ejector 
seat and is powered by a Rolls-Royce Nene, as built under licence by Hispano-Suiza. 


assault transports '’ ; rival designs 
No production-contract has yet been granted. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


MONG five former students of the 

City and Guilds College upon whom 
Fellowships of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute have recently been con- 
ferred is Mr. S. Scott-Hall, C. B., 
M.Sc.(Eng.) Lond., D.1.C., F.RAcS. Mr. 
Scott-Hall is Principal Director of Tech- 
nical (Ain), 


Thomas De Rue Co., Ltd., state 
that, to facilitate the operation of. their 
industrial group, their wholly owned sub- 
sidiary company, De La Rue Extrusions, 
Ltd., bas been taken over by the parent 
company. The business will in future 
operate under the plastics division. 

Among the three recipients of awards 
made recently by the Institute of Metals 
is Mr. Christopher Smith, — metal- 
lurgist of James Booth and Ltd., oy 
mingham. He receives the Sw H. 
Robertson Medal for his on The 
Extrusion of 

a Aircraft, ‘Let, announce that 
Prof. J. Richards, MA., _B.Sc., 
AF.R. Pos S., of University College, 
Southampton, is to act as consultant to 
them in connection with some important 
new work. Until recently, he was assis- 
tant chief designer and chief aero- 
dyramicist at Vickers’ Weybridge works. 

Zirconium alloys are finding increasing 
application in aitcraft work, and now 
comes news that zirconium itself is being 
produced on a commercial scale in this 
country—by Murex, Ltd., Rainham, 
Essex. It is at present available in sheet 
and rod form, and wire will shortly be 
available. 

A compact 2in-capacity version of the 
“Staffa” 4in hydraulic tube-bending 
machine made by Chamberlain Industries, 
Ltd. (Staffa Road, London, E.10), has 
recently appeared. Operated by a } h.p. 
230- or 440-volt motor, this bench-type 
machine is entirely self-contained, the 
hydraulic-power pump being mounted in 
its own reservoir of oil. 
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MAKING AIR TRANSPORT PAY 


—by Analysing Past Experience : Mr. 


emorial Lecture was delivered before the Institute 
of Transport. The author of this year’s paper was 
Mr. Peter Masefield, M.A, F.R.Ae.S., M.Inst.T., chief 
executive of British European Airways, and his lecture was 
entitled Some Economic Factors in Air Transport Operation 
(with Particular Emphasis on Short-haul Services). Here we 
give abstracts from the major portion of the first part—that 
dealing with the historical background of Britain’s air- 
transport industry. In the second, with which we shall 
deal next week, the lecturer defined the fundamentals which 
influence air transport economics and suggested ways and 
means by which those fundamentals might be used to deter- 
mine and improve the economic position of an operating con- 
cern. He devoted the final part of his paper to an examina- 
tion of the influence of the major variables on costs and 
revenue. 

Introducing his subject, Mr. Masefield said that after a some- 
what giddy and unstable youth, Commercial air transport might 
perhaps be said to have reached the years of discretion. Although, 
in the 32 years of its existence, it had become a vital force in the 
everyday life of the modern world, up to a very short while ago 
the general em is of its progress had still been on the words 
“air transport” rather than on the word “commercial.” The 
fact was, he continued, that if commercial air transport was to 
fulfil the destiny in which all concerned with it believed, 
there be no doubt that its commercial emphasis must be 
far more predominantly stressed than it had been in the past. To 
achieve that purpose air transport must be able to sustain itself 
in the air financially as well as practically. 

It was a conviction of this need for a still closer study of the 
economic factors influencing its progress that had led him to 
choose this particular subject for his lecture. Although, all 
concerned with air transport looked earnestly and eagerly for that 
philosophers’ stone or Midas touch which would turn ali they 
approached into gold—which would convert uneconomic opera- 
tions into profits and expensive aircraft into paragons of per- 
fermance—there was; of course, ‘no short cut, no royal road to 
profits. There was only the hard way: the way of toil and en- 
deavour. Nevertheless, the path was easier if we had one vital 
factor—knowledge of the economic facts, and used judgment in 
their application. All too often in the past the essential facts had 
either not been available or their essentiality had not been clearly 
recognized. 

Before turning to the aforesaid task of economic analysis [said 
the lecturer] a glance at the economic history of air transport 
can be salutary and can afford a background to the complex pro- 
blems which have to be dissected. 


AST Monday, February 12th, the Ninth Brancker 
Mi 


| Actual Amounts 


‘the 


Masefield’s Brancker Memorial Lecture 


As Sir Francis Shelmerdine pointed out in the. foundation 


“Brancker Memorial Lecture” in 1935, the prologue to British - 


Air Transport was between September 9th and 26th, 1911, 
when Mr. Gustav Hamel, Mr. E. F. Driver and Mr. Clement 
Greswell made twenty official air-mail flights for the G.P.O. 
between Hendon and Windsor to celebrate the Coronation of 
King George VY. They used two Bleriot monoplanes and a 
Farman biplane. Block times for the 19 miles varied between 
15 and 35 minutes, offering block speeds of between 76 and 33 


m.p.h. 

The “British Coronation Aerial Post”—the first and only 
British official service for the carriage by air of public mails up 
to the end of the 1914-18 War—was organized by Mr. Lewis 
Poole and Sir Walter Windham with the sanction and support 
of the Postmaster General of the day, now Lord Samuel. 

The Hendon-Windsor flights of 1911 were operated by .the 
Graham White Aviation Co., Ltd., and, in the twenty successful 
journeys, 26,288 letters, 97,017 postcards and 19 newspapers 
were carried, weighing a total of 1,015 Ib. The tion was 
run as a charity, stamped envelopes being sold to public at 
1s 1d each and postcards at 6$d each. a happy augury for 
the future long-term development of British air transport, 
Coronation Aerial Post ran at a substantial profit. 

Thus did air transport do good on its first public service, It 
operated at one of the highest revenue rates ever achieved— 
working out at some £25.8 for each load ton-mile which is 
more than 60 times the present average air-mail rate. Operating 
costs were also high, working out at £272 a flying hour—approxi- 
mately the same as that ofa Stratocruiser and equivalent to £6 
an aircraft-mile or £12 for each load ton-mile. So far as one can 
sec, the British Post Office got a good advertisement and achieved 
the carriage of “air mails” at considerable delay for practically 
rag Py policy which some airline operators would say that 

.P.O. has been inclined to pursue diligently ever since. 

After that prologue there was a break in civil activity until 
after the First World War. However, in the Summer of 1917 
a “Civil Aerial Transport Committee” had been formed under 
the chairmanship of Lord Northcliffe, to report on ibilities. 
Its far-sighted contention that the “fullest possible development 
of civil air transport services after the War is a national neces- 
sity” was not followed. 

The first steps in British air transport after the War were 
taken by the R.A.F. Shortly after the Armistice the Communi- 
cations Flight at Hendon, equipped with Airco D.H.4s, was 
expanded into .a squadron and received some Handley Page 
0/400 bombers converted for passenger-carrying. This unit was 
engaged on communications duties between London and Paris. 
In December, 1918, the Air Ministry incorporated the Squadron 
in No. 86 (Communication) Wing, to provide a rapid means of 
passenger and mail transport between London and Paris during 


15,427,700 | 9,659,100 5,768,600 41.3 | 25.9 
Private operating com- | } 
panies, 1924-1939 | 


AL, | 
HAL. et.) ... 3,231,000 1,721,700 | 1,509,300; 315 168 


: : | Equivalent Amounts in 1951 Money Values 
xpendi- enue | Deficit per | | _per xpend| Revenue it per | 
First four years (1919- | | | | 
1924) (A.T. & T., 
H?.T., D.A., B.M.- 
hed 782,300 | 235,600 | 546,700 | 109.4 32.9 76.5 952,500 283,000 669,500 | 133.2 39.8 93.4 
m ial irways 
19241939) 15.4 | 43,744,000 | 27,513,500 | 16,230,500 117.4 73.8 43.6 


14.7 9,290,800 |. 4,909,800 4,381,000 90.5 47.9 42.6 


Total inter-war years 


N 


(1919-1939) --- | 19,441,000 | 11,616,400 7,824,600 | 40.1 24.0 


B.OAC., B.EA. | 
B.S.A.A.), } | 
945-1950 «+» | $83,250,300 101,185,000 52,065,300 | 54.5 36.0 
Private operating | | 
companies, 1945- 
950 (cy | 
R.A.S., etc.) 1,885,600 1,272,100 613,500 | 42.7 238.9 


16.1 $3,987,300 | 32,706,300 21,281,000 | 111.8 


| 


i 
18.5 | 191,523,000 | 124,523,000 | 67,000,000 68.1 443 23.8 


13.8 | 2,648,800 1,822,500 826,300 | 60.2 a4 18.8 


Total post-war years | 
(1945-1950) «+» | 155,135,900 102,457,100 | $2,678,800 54.2 35.9 


183 194,171,800 | 126,345,500 | 67,826,300 679 | 442 | 237 


Totals, 1919-1950 (ex- | 
cluding war years) | 174,576,900 | 


114,073,500 | 60,503,400 | 52.2 | 34.2 


18.0 | 248,159,100 | 159,051,800 | 89,107,300 | 74.4 | 477 26.7 
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Flights betweea London and Paris—the om first steps in British air 
transport—were carried out with H.P. 0/ converted bombers (upper 
left) by the R.A.F. Communications Flight, based at Hendon. Except 
for the provision of windows, the later 0/700 was of similar appear- 
ance. Some widely used types in the Imperial Airways era were the 
H.P.42 (lower left) ; the Armstrong Whitworth Argosy (upper right) ; 
and the Armstrong Whitworth Ensign (lower right). 


the Peace Conference. Using a mixed fleet of 18 D.H.4 and 4A 
aircraft, eight Handley Page 0/400s and two Martinsyde F.4 air- 
craft, a total of 934 passengers and 1,008 bags of mail were 
carried on 749 services, withea regularity of 91 per cent. 
Between January and July the service was estimated to have cost 
£30,585, which worked out at 14 shillings per load ton-mile 
flown. 

Later the services were operated by Nos. 1 and 2 (Communi- 
cation) Squadrons and by Nos. 18, 110 and 120 (Bomber) 
Squadrons, which were responsible for services between Hawk- 
inge and Cologne, carrying chiefly mails to the Army of 
Occupation. 

Even before the war ended the thoughts of the more far- 
sighted in the growing aviation business had turned towards 
peacetime travel by air. Indeed, on October Sth, 1916, Mr. 
George Holt Thomas—the founder of the Aircraft Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ltd., and of de Havillands—had formed Aircraft Trans- 
port and Travel, Ltd. One of the true founders of British civil 
air transport, he was, incidentally, also the originator of the 
International Air Transport Association. 

Two historic flights were made on May Ist, 1919, the day on 
which the official ban on civil flying within the United Kingdom 
was lifted. Lt. Col. W. Sholto Douglas (now Lord Douglas of 
Kirtleside, Chairman of B.E.A.), flew a Handley Page 0/400 
(two Rolls-Royce Eagle engines) with ten passengers from 
Cricklewood to Didsbury, Manchester, non-stop in four hours, 
against a 30 m.p.h. head-wind. Lt. Cyril Uwins of the British 
and Colonial Aeroplane Co., Ltd., (now the Bristol Aeroplane 
Company) flew two passengers from Filton to Hounslow ‘in a 
Bristol Coupé (Rolis-Royce Falcon) in 58 minutes. One of the 
passengers, Mr. H. J. Thomas, was the first civilian passenger 
to land at an officially appointed Air Ministry airfield in the 
British Isles. Thus did British civil aviation begin after the 
1914-18 War. 

Sporadic internal flying continued on an ad hoc basis, includ- 
ing flights by Col. Douglas from Manchester to trose, 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh—after one of which he is recorded as 
saying that he did not think that commercial flying could ever 
be carried on north of the Forth because of the unsuitability of 
the country: a forecast which has since proved economically 
accurate. 

By the middle of 1919 there were signs of the imminent lifting 
of the military ban on international civil flying, and on July 15th, 
1919, a proving flight was operated by Aircraft Transport and 
Travel, Ltd., between Hendon and Le Bourget, with an Airco 
D.H.9 flown by Capt. H. G. Shaw. This particular D.H.9 con- 
tinued in service for fourteen ycars, in the course of which it was 


flown not only throughout Europe but also by Sir Alan Cobham 
through the Middle East and North Africa. The first proving 
flight on the London-Brussels route was flown four days later 
pea, W. Sholto Douglas in an H.P. V/1500 four-engine 


Then, on Monday, August 25th, 1919, there began, in 
Kipling’s words, 

“the opening verse of the opening page of a chapter of 

endless possibilities.” 

On that day, the first on which scheduled civil flying was per- 
mitted to operate between England and France, Mr. George 
Holt Thomas, with Maj. Gen. Sir Sefton Brancker and Brig. 
Gen. Francis Festing, started the operation of the world’s first 
commercial scheduled air service. An Airco D.H.4A—G-EAJC 
—of the unsubsidised and short-lived Aircraft Transport and 
Travel, Ltd., flown by Lt. E. H. Lawford, took off from Houns- 
low with one passenger, a number of newspapers, a consignment 
of leather, several brace of grouse and numerous jars.of Devon- 
shire cream. It landed at Le Bourget 2 hours 30 minutes later. 
A second machine, an Airco D.H.16 flown by Maj. Cyril Patter- 
son left Hounslow at 1230 hours and reached Le Bourget at 
1445, carrying four passengers. 

For the next 16 months, up to December 17th, 1920, this 
company pioneered the London-Paris route with a mixed fleet 
(D.H.4A, 9, 16 and 18), chiefly for “express goods” traffic but 
also with a few passengers. The single fare was £21 and the 
freight rate 7s 6d a pound. 

Also on August 25th, 1919, a second company, Handley Page 
Traniport, Lid., which had been incorporated on Jue 14th, 
operaed an ad hoc service to Paris with a 0/400. Regular 
services were started by Handley Page Transport, Ltd., on 
September 2nd, first to Paris and then, from September 24th, to 
Brussels as well) The company, based at Cricklewood, used 
various civil modifications of the 0/400 twin-engine bomber— 
~ 0/7, 0/10 and 0/11—and in addition, a D.H.4A and seven 

.H.9s. 


A third company, S. Instone and Co., Ltd., coal exporters 
and shipowners, started a private air service for the company’s 
documents and staff on the route Cardiff-Hounslow-Le Bourget 
on October 13th, 1919, using a modified Airco D.H.4 flown by 
Frank Barnard. These private operations were converted into 
a public service between London and Paris on May 15th, 1920, 
and Instone Air Line, Ltd., was incorporated on December 12th, 
1921. Instones added the London-Cologne route to their opera- 
tions on August 15th, 1922. 

A fourth company, The Daimler Airway, which had acquired 
the business and aircraft of Aircraft Transport and Travel, Ltd., 
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MAKING AIR TRANSPORT PAY. 


age in on the London-Paris route on April 3rd, 1922, opened 
on the London-Amsterdam route on October 9th, and ‘between 
pe and Manchester on October 23rd. 

On March 23rd, 1923,.Mr. Hubert Scott-Paine’s and Mr. 
James Bird’s British Marine Air Navigation Company, Ltd., was 
formed to start operations to Guernsey, Cherbourg and Havre 
from Southampton, although services (using three Supermarine 
Sea Eagle flying boats), were not inaugurated until August 14th. 

After four turbulent years of hand-to-mouth existence, the 
four private companies were merged into the State-aided 
Imperial Airways, Ltd., as a result of recommendations by the 
Hambling Committee. To begin their work, Imperials inherited 
a fleet of 15 oddly-assorted aircraft, all but four of them being 
single-engine t 

Among the pioneers in Aircraft Transport and Travel, Ltd., 
there were, in addition to the late Sir Sefton Brancker, such 
names famous in British Aviation as Mai. H. Jones, Alan 
Campbell-Orde, “Jerry” Shaw, Herbert Woodhams, the late 
Capt. H. Spry Leverton, and Sidney St. Barbe. Handley Page 
Transport had, in addition to Sir Frederick, the present Lord 
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=p las of Kirtleside, George Woods Humphery, W. P. Savage, 
Hope, H. G. Brackley, S. A. Dismore, A, S. Wilcockson 
pao Gordon P. Olley. Instones brought into commercial avia- 
tion Dennis Handover, Frank Courtney and O. P. Jones, while 
em Daimlers came Arthur ~ Quin-Harkin and “Jimmy” 
oue 
Research into the scattered records which have remained from 
those days shows that in the first four-and-a-half years of British 
air transport from August, 1919, to March, 1924—the private 
operating companies flew altogether some 2,633,000 aircraft- 
miles in 32,500 revenue flying-hours, carried a total of 31,870 
passengers, operated about 1,720,000 capacity ton-miles and 
achieved about 1,010,000 revenué load ton-miles at a load factor 
of approximately 59 per cent. Their total operating costs aver- 
aged something like 110 pence per capacity ton-mile (more 
than twice today’s average) against a revenue of 56.0 pence per 
Joad ton-mile—which is about the same as today’s rate, although 
one should remember that thé penny of 1919/24 was worth about 
} times the penny of today. 


[Mr. Masefield then went on to tell his,audience something of the 
story of Imperial Airways. This section of the lecture will be 
included in the continuation which we shall publish next week.—Ep.] 


INTER-SERVICES RUGBY 


R.A.F. Lose to Navy by One Point 


iw looked as though the R.A.F. were in for real trouble in 
their Rugby match versus the Royal Navy at Twickenham 
last Saturday, when Lewis Jones, the Navy’s clever Welsh 
International, made an apparently easy opening in the centre 
and sent Holgate racing through within five minutes of kick-off. 
However, the R.A.F. forwards sodn established their superiority 
in speed ’and constructiveness and, constantly feeding their out- 
sides, gave them time to get settled. Defence improved, and 
subsequently the Navy outsides, who did not score again, seldom 
looked dangerous, except once in the second half, when Holgate 
made another fine individual run down the centre and just 
missed scoring near the corner flag. More had been expected 
of the strong Navy centres. 

The R.A.F. suffered a second early set-back when Lewis Jones 
kicked a penalty soon after the opening try to raise the score 
to. 6-nil. Kicks awarded to the RA-F.,.as a result of the Navy 
being offside, were well out in the field, and Davies could not 
find the requisite accuracy. In all else, Davies played an 
exemplary game at full back, fielding well and finding some 
fine and valuable touches. 

Round about half-time the Navy saw rather more of the ball, 
but Hay, the R.A.F. scrum half, still continued to give excellent 
service to his outsides, whose one or two promising movements 
culminated in one instance in a fine run by George—stopped 
eventually when he fell into the full backs’ arms. 

The R.A.F. forwards were playing ‘a fast team game, and 
were md@st unfortunate on at least three occasions not to score 
against almost desperate Navy defence near the line. 

Uprichard, playing outside half for the R.A.F., showed up 
well in the second half, setting an example in speed of getting 
up on to his man in defence. Twice at least he also kicked 
skilfully ahead to engineer a very dangerous combined forward 
and three-quarters rush for the Navy line. 

The game, which had been so fast, slowed down a little in 
the middle part of the second half. The scrum would not let 
the ball in and the Navy forwards were offside or slow in getting 
round and back, causing muddled scrums. 


More was seen of Glyn John and Dalgleish at about this time, ~ 


and the last-named made one very nice elusive cut-through, 
as did Uprichard shortly after him; unfortunately neither was 
backed up. 

Prominent among the R.A.F. forwards with their experienced 
leader Weighill were Rossiter, Carver, Syrett and Yarranton. 
It was Rossiter whose energy was rewarded right on full time, 
when he rushed up after what should have been a fairly easy 
goal kick and was there to gather the ball as it rebounded from 
a post. A dash and a squirm saw him through the defences and 
over near the post. Davies converted, and so the whistle went 
pent the R.A.F. one point behind. The Navy scored with a 

alty, 6pt; the R.A.F. with a goal, Spt. 

this round of the Rugby Football the 
R.A. F. were, on the whole, unlucky to lose—for the first time 
since the war—a fine open game in which scores might well 
have been much higher on both sides 

On March 3rd the Navy meet the Army at Twickenham and 
on March 31st the Army play the R.AF. 

Royal Air Force.—Full back: Sgt. P. M. Davies (West Kirby); 
Three-quarters: F/O. R. B. George (Leuchars) ; ; A/C. Glyn John 


(Compton Bassett); P/O. K. J. Dalgleish (Leuchars); A/C. D. M. 
Rose* rag Fenton) ; Half-baeks : F/L. R. J. H. Uprichard* (Mar- 
ham); F/L. H. (Cranwell) ; Forwards : Ss, T. 
Wright* F. W. (A.M. ¢ D.L.)); F/L. 
N. J, Carver G. Yarranton (Hendon) ; 
Cpl. E. E. Rossiter (Sutton Colatieldy Off, Git Little (Cottes- 
more); $/L. Weighill* (Capt.) (Cranwell); A/C. R. E. 
Syrett (H.Q. Fighter d). 
Navy.—Full N. Fenner (H.M.S. Howe) ; Three- 

aye Surg. Lt. M. Gray (H.M.S. Dedalus) ; Stores Assist. 

L, Jones* (H.M.S. Fis ae ‘Instr. Lt. M. Thomas* (Capt.) (H.M.S. 
Raleigh) 5 R. M. olgate, R.M. School, R.M., Bick- 
leigh) | ee: Instr. Lt, T. M, Kirby (H.M.S. Vernon) ; 
Lt. J. A. F. Lawson.(H.M.S. Suvila) ; pp eB Instr. Sub, Lt. C. D. 
Young Excellent); Lt. (E.) P. B. Sindety 
Thunderer) ; Lt. (E.) J. H. F. Hall (H.M.S. Thunderer) ; Lt. 
.M.S. Siskin) ; Shipwrigtt W. L. Copley 
$.C.C.O. R, Aitken* Mercury) ; 
Trespasse r); Writer B. Meredith (H. M's. Drake 

* International 


P. G. ROBARTS 


| is with regret that Flight records the death of S/L. Peter G. 
Robarts, who was involved in a crash while test-flying a 
Vickers-Supermarine Attacker on February 5th from the makers’ 
new base at South Marston, near Swindon. The aircraft was 
a production model about to be delivered to the Royal Navy. 

At the inquest, held at Swin- 
don last ursday, no light 
could be thrown on the cause. 
Witnesses spoke of seeing the 
aircraft dive towards and into 
the ground—near Marlborough, 
Wilts—at an angle of 45 deg. 
Mr. Jeffrey Quill, senior test - 
pilot of the Supermarine Divi- 
sion, agreed with the coroner 
that the fact that the hood had 
been jettisoned suggested that 
something had happened but 
that the pilot had not had time 
to get out; for the ejector seat to 
be effective it would have to be 
used at a fairly reasonable 
height. 

S/L. Robarts, who was 35 
a7 of age and "unmarried, had 

en with the Vickers organiza- 
tion since he left the R.A.F, in 
1945, after serving throughout 
the war and logging some 1,800 hours of flying. He was a keen 
competitor in motoring speed events and was a member of the 
Hampshire Aeroplane Club. 

He flew a Spitfire trainer 8 in the King’s Cup Race last year, 
but was unplaced; he did, however, succeed in establishing a 
world record during the contest—the 100 km closed circuit in 
Category 5, at 328 m.p.h. 


SL. P. G. Robarts. 
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ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY GAS TURBINE DEVELOPMENT | 


ARMSTRONG SIDD 
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A vessel a« goodly, and strong, and staunch, 


As ever weathered a wintry sea !"’ 
Long fellow. LONG RANGE FLYING BOAT 


SAUNDERS LTD 


OSBORNE + EAST COWES - ISLE OF WIGHT 
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HOVERING-ON 


in 


vestigate the possibilities of operating 

from merchant vessels. The 

trials, illustrated here, were conducted aboard 
the 9,788-ton Naval rece, = ship Fort Duquesne, 
and the aircraft were Westland-Sikorsky S-51 
Dragonflies (Alvis Leonides) from the Naval 
Air Stations at Gosport and Culdrose. Fair- 
weather trials were held off Portland and the 
tests were completed in rougher seas off Ply- 


y mouth. As seen from the illustrations, the —— 
“ flight-deck ” was covered with rope netting to 
prevent the Dragonflies sliding. The destroyer 
lose attention is being paid by the Navy to 
the ties of the he ter as an anti-submarine ‘op left). The Dragonfly’s power-operated hoist, for air-sea rescue 
ships in convoy can be seen in this view. Standing by are two helicopter pilots, 


ind Lt. J. G. P. Morton. (Above) Final 
would probably be employed mainly in this role. Second-  gpproach Dr 
ary duties would be air-sea rescue—in this work helicopters poeryy Relative sizes of aircraft, ship and “* flight-deck "’ can be 
are replacing Sea Otters with the Fleet—and inter-ship gouged from another aspect (below) of the touch-down 


communication. Dragonflies are also used by the R.A.F. rly 200 flights were made during this first series of 


FRAT 


we 
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The 7,781st—and last—Mosquito outside the production hangar at Chester on November 15th, with of those 

3,299 Mosquitoes have been built at Hatfield, 1,627 at Leavesden, 1,134 by D.H. Canada at Toronto, 1,065 

245 by Percival Aircraft at Luton, 208 .H. Australia at Sydney, Ai res were : 
3,054 at Hatfield ; 1,390 at Leavesden ; by D.H. Canada ; |, D.H. Australia. 


THE LAST 
MOSQUITO 


Delivery of “VX916," a Mk 38 Night Fighter, 
from de Havilland's Chester Factory Brings the 
Grand Total of Mosquitoes Delivered to 7,781 


The Mosquito above came home after flying through blazing fuel from 
its victim. Below is the first pi with representative burdens 
imposed on its successors. The first flight was on November 25th, 1940 
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cor to which of the 40 versions thi however, is certain: at, 
go Mk 38 night fighter—was de iscences in abundance. For s 
a i Royce Merlin engines burdens it so - 
with two Rolls- pupils or any other of ty 
rockets, radar, what can be achieved 
bore; it was the epitome of ion in its highest 
willingly enterprise, national co-operatic 
> long ago as April, 194¢ irable Gazette; for more 
endum in their admirable scores of 
freee were 38 Mosquitoes have been built 
30 and 36 defended Britain by night, . The Mk 6 and 
applied with the Mosquito (Mks 4, to come the Mosquito will 
> . | 
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It reads correctly . .. no matter what aerobatics the aircraft may get up to, the 
fuel gauge reads right all the time. That is, of course, if the aircraft is fitted 
with the Pacitor Electronic Fuel Contents Gauge, and many of the nation’s most 
famous aircraft are. On one dial Pacitor records how much fuel there is in 
individual tanks or in all tanks combined. Further equipment available is the 
Tank Balancer, to control the flow from each fuel tank and preserve the trim 
of the aircraft. The Refuelling Unit may also be fitted to stop the flow into the 
tanks when the appropriate level is reached. 


PACITOR IS FITTED TO: A.W.52 - ATHENA - BALLIOL - BRABAZON 1 - SEA FURY - WYVERN 


TRAINER - VAMPIRE - APOLLO - BLACKBURN Y.B.1 - UNIVERSAL FREIGHTER - VENOM - FAIREY 17 
+ SWIFT - VICKERS 518 AND MANY OTHER PROTOTYPES AND PROJECTS 
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ELECTRONIG FUEL 
CONTENTS GAUGE 


SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES LTD. BYRON HOUSE, 7-8-9 ST, JAMES’S STREET, S.W.1. 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: TREFOREST, GLAMORGAN. Also BIRMINGHAM, STOCKHOLM & MELBOURNE 
28P 


; 
= 
$00. 
pounos 
er VIKING - VALETTA - SEAGULL - MARATHON II - ASHTON - VARSITY - VISCOUNT - VAMPIRE 60 0 
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ADDER 


Armstrong-Siddeley’s Small Turbojet : 


ASICALLY, the Armstrong Siddeley Adder A.S.A.1 is 
@ pure-jet version of a familiar and successful turbo- 


With this limited application in view, it was 
desirable to modify an existing engine of suitable size rather 
than to start from scratch and incur expensive design- 
development work. And so the Adder was evolved. 

Like the Mamba, it employs a ten-stage axial-flow com- 
pressor, six combustion-chambers incorporating the Arm- 


wooden crates—for shipment la hee they wl be nated in 


Only British Unit in its Power-category 


strong Siddeley fuel-vaporizing system, and a two-stage 
a maximum diameter of 29in and a net dry weight of 580 Ib. 
ee 1948, and has since 
compieted over 900 hours’ 


Double 
progress has been decidedly 
quick and relatively free from trouble. It proved possible 
to use nearly all the Mamba’s design and constructional 
features in conjunction with the major, obvious, 


= 

c The Mamba’s teething troubles (confined mainly to the com- es 
i, pressor and reduction-gear) had been overcome and flight- bz 
si testing was well advanced when the need arose for a turbojet Development of the Adder has been a sideline to the main ta 
ei in the 1,0001Ib-thrust category. Such a unit was required Armstrong Siddeley effort, which is expressed simply enough _ 
= for flying scale-models of projected military jet aircraft. § 4 
ig but gave no better results than did the Mamba’s two-stage . 
a type, so design has since reverted to that type. One or two i 
= bearing-failures occurred in the initial running stages, but irs 
me the situation was rectified by modifying the feed to the ’ ifs 
© micro-pumps. The longest delay in development was caused ee 
by “hunting ”—fluctuations of up to 500 r.p.m. at maxi- 
functioning of the fuel-flow governor. This shortcoming 
, —airscrew and constant-speed unit—had been removed 
csigncrs of the fuel system, Joseph Lucas (Gas Turbine 

pressure-supply to the diaphragm in the fuel pump which 
= The bly neat appearance of the Adder was further 
enhanced by the use, on one unit, of an annular combustion 
chamber, but the results were of insufficient value to justify 

So far the Adder has flown in one type of aircraft only— 
ment Aircraft Factory at Fishermen’s Bend, Melbourne, 
& began its flight trials last November. The aircraft, with a 

span of but 20 ft, is intended for use as a pilotless, radio- 
controlled target, and only the first models carry a pilot. : 
Ultimately, it will be powered by a second Armstrong 

Siddeley small turbojet—the Viper, which is made of cheap, 
7 short-life metals and is intended to blend high, steady per-. 
aS economy of manufacture. The Viper, incidentally, has an 


GENERATOR 


INTAKE SEARING Vanes 


AND FILTER 


is pure-jet version of the Mamba repeats the slim, compact form 
po straightforward design inherent in that Armstrong Siddeley turboprop. 


ft will be seen that main features—ten-stage axial-flow compres- 
Sor, six and two-stage retained. 


ADDER... 


annular combustion chamber and is a completely new 
design. Other details are restricted. 

The Australian Adder-powered prototype is being test- 
flown from the desert rocket-range at. Woomera. To in- 
crease its take-off performance, if necessary, Armstrong 
Siddeley’s made provision for water/methanol injection 
with the Adder. Tests showed thrust-increases of 10-15 per 
cent. At the time of writing, reports from Australia tell of 
completely satisfactory performance by the Adder at various 
speeds and heights up to 20,000 ft. 

At least two other applications for the Adder are planned 
—one is a research project by the Swedish Saab concern— 
but of these no details may be given at present. An interest- 
ing but purely private design-study, based on the use of an 
Adder, was made recently by Mr. George Korab (Flight, 
January 4th). He envisages an Adder-powered two-seat 
racing aircraft conforming to the F.AJ. Sth Category 
With a range of 2,900 

miles and a maximum speed of 406 m.p.h., it is claimed to 
be a promising contender for the 1953 England-New 
Zealand Race. Whatever the fate of this particular con- 
cept, the Adder may well find a place as a power-unit for 
small racing aircraft. 
Good results have been obtained from reheat (after- 


ELECTRIC THRUST FUEL FEED 
STARTER TO REAR EQUALIZER TO BURNER 


STARTING 


® 


SS 


Z 


burning) experiments on the Adder. With a fixed nozzle, 
static-thrust increases of up to 40 per cent have been 


of turbojet suitable for fighters and the French ight 
Aspin of 440 Ib thrust.. The Adder’s perform- 

ance is good but, as the unit was not originally designed as 
a turbojet, does not represent the optimum possible in its 


18.2 Ib/sec. Air passes through a row of entry guide-vanes 
—together comprising the ten stages, in which diffusion 
begins the 0 sow of thades 
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DRIVE TO REAR 
COMPRESSOR FUEL FLOW MAIN TENTH ROW 
COMPRESSOR STATOR COMPRESSOR CONTROL FUEL STATOR STRAIGHTENER 
DISCS BLADES CASING UNIT BLADES BLADES 
a achieved; the next part of the reheat programme will be i 
ae i undertaken in a Lancaster test-bed, complete with thrust- is 
a meters. An “eyelid” type of tailpipe attachment will be ic 
<a 7 used to vary the nozzle-area. These tests are concerned ee 
shed more powerful units—such as the Sapphire—and the Adder 2 
-. is being used merely as a producer of high-velocity exhaust ee 
—. Summing up the characteristics of the Adder, one can : 
ae describe it as a highly developed, reliable unit of straight- oS 
a forward design and construction. Its power output places = 
ne Armstrong Siddeley’s would be the last to claim that it does. os 
Ei As a guide to F. W. Beak’s informative cutaway drawing, 
aa the main components of the Adder are now reviewed in ) 
Rivet order. The detail design differs little from that of the = 
Compressor.—Air is delivered to the 
ea compressor through an annular intake with aerofoil- af 
ae section supporting vanes. The compression ratio is 5:1 we 
Se and under sea-level static conditions the air mass-flow is 1 
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ANNULUS FOR PRIMARY FLAME TURBINE FIRST-STAGE ARST-STAGE SECOND STAGE SECOND-STAGE 
: CASING -TUBE FEED STATOR BLADES 

| 
\ \ a 
MAINSHAFT FEED COOLING AIR TURBINE TURBINE TURBINE 

CENTRE SPHERICAL OUTER REAR TO REAR TO REAR REAR STUB HIRTH CLAMP INNER OUTER 
BEARING CENTRE CASING MAINSHAFT BEARING BEARING BEARING SHAFT COUPLING BOLT CONE CONE 
in the stator-compressor casing. Into the forged-alloy quadrants; the walking sticks, set at right angles, deliver fuel i . 
s casing, which splits longitudinally, are dovetailed the stator vapour into the quadrants. A blanket of cooling air for the d ee 
- and straightener blades; they are retained by the spacer interior of the flame-tube is admitted through stepped gills ae 
* rings, which also shroud the rotor blades. round the centre of the tube, and additional air for mixing ; ; 
: The rotating component of the compressor is of combined _ passes through four slots in the conical-extension section. F aes 
e drum-and-disc type: rotor blades are riveted between pairs For starting, torch igniters are carried in line with chambers e. 4 
fi of steel discs shrunk on to the duralumin inner drum. No. 2 and 5 (numbering is anti-clockwise from the front; 4 
: Stainless steel is employed for the inlet guide vanes and No. 1 is on the port centre-line), and the remaining four BS. 
2 Nos. 1, 2, 3, 9 and 10 rings of rotor blades; the remaining chambers are fed by primer jets. : i 
2 blades are of aluminium alloy. Various advantages are claimed for the vaporizing system : . . 
z The mainshaft is bolted to the rear face of the compressor they include efficient operation, including re-lighting, over ee 
A rotor, which also carries the thrust-equalizer (to lessen side a wider range of intake temperatures and pressures, par- a 
5 loads on the main bearing) which in turn carries the radial ticularly at altitude, and the use of lower fuel-pressure, pro- Pee 
Drive for the accessories is taken from a longing pump-life. 
Ms stub shaft, replacing the torsion shaft of the Mamba, at the Turbine—From the chambers, gases flow into the 4 
: _ 2 eee rotor. turbine-feed manifold, which houses the first stage of turbine \ 
S \ Combustion hambers.—-The diffuser-case, of cast stator blades. To it is bolted the turbine shroud-ring; this 

Z aluminium alloy, through which air is passed from com- carries the second-stage stator blades which, in turn, retain : 
2 pressor to combustion chambers, carries two mounting the outer component of the labyrinth seal between the two 

: . trunnions, one of which is left free to slide, allowing for turbine discs. Two discs, of Jessop’s G18B alloy, are united 

; side-expansion. For cockpit heating and/or pressurizing, by a Hirth coupling and a hollow steel clamping-bolt. 

iu air is bled from the noses of the combustion chambers They are carried on a single stub-shaft bolted to the front : 
. (themselves formed in the diffuser casing) into an integral disc. Turbine blades, of Nimonic 80, are secured in the 

y annulus around the whole. The casing also carries the discs by peened fir-tree serrations. 

zs fuel-feeds to the burners, the primer jets and the torch No energy is absorbed by an airscrew, and the turbine 

me igniters. The combustion chambers, six in number, consist temperature-drop is therefore less than that of the Mamba; 

; A of Nimonic 75 flame tubes housed in F.D.P. Staybrite air- nevertheless, the Adder’s turbine, like its compressor and 

casings. In accordance with normal Armstrong Siddeley combustion chambers, is interchangeable with the turbo- 

‘y practice, fuel is fed downstream into four “walking-stick” prop unit. Profiles and dimensions of the inner and outer 

primary air tubes in each chamber; it is pre-heated and exhaust cones are, of course, modified to allow for a higher- 

‘ vaporized inside the tubes and reversed, flowing forward into velocity flow of exhaust gases. ; 

the secondary air zone. Secondary air is admitted to the of 
: flame-tube by four radial slits, which divide the flow into Mamba, the front bearing is of li construction, made 

of 
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ADDER... 


DIMENSIONS AND WEIGHTS 
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Overall length, searver nosetairing to rear of turbine 


‘Gincernal) 
Net 
Weight of jet-pipe (lagged) per ft 


the oil-feed pipe to the rear a ad 
exhausted down the jet-pipe. 

Fuel System.—The Lucas fuel system remains basically 
similar to that on the Mamba, except that the cam-box, 
which governs airscrew-pitch in relation to variations in 
engine-speed, has been eliminated. Two main components 
are provided: the swashplate-type fuel pump, mounted on 
the gear box; and the flow-control unit (beneath the 
compressor-casing) which incorporates the only two pilot’s 
controls on the Adder—throttle-valve and isolator or shut- 
off cock. Fuel passes into the main chamber of the flow- 


Distribution of auxiliary drives from the gear box, which is an integral 
part of the air-intake casing. 


CONSUMPTION, Ib 


control unit through a low-pressure filter; changes in altitude 
are compensated by two aneroid capsules operating a half- 
ball valve which varies fuel-flow. Fuel is drawn into the 
pump, the output of which is controlled, in the usual manner, 
by a variable-angle swashplate. From the pump, fuel is 
returned to the pressure side of the throttle-valve in the 
flow-control unit. Immediately downstream of the throttle 
are the isolator cock and distributor, which contains both 
the igniter-circuit and the main distributor-slots. The 
igniter-circuit, which is by-passed during normal running 
(when fuel flows through the main distributor slots), passes 
fuel through a cock electrically actuated by the ignition 
switch to the torch igniters (for two chambers) and the 
four remaining primer jets. 
Accessories. —Except for the aircraft generator, housed 
inside the intake “spinner,” all accessories are carried on 
a quadrantal wheelcase integral with the intake casing. 
The input drive is taken from a stub-shaft on the front 
of the compressor drum by bevels and an inclined shaft 
which passes up inside the top haenien: The top bevel 
gear and idler pinion in the gear box are pressure lubricated; 
splash-lubrication suffices for the remaining gears. The 
main accessories are mounted on the rear of the wheel- 
case and (in sequence from the top) comprise the starter 


An extra aircraft-accessory-drive is provided on the rear 


face. R. B. 
Estimated-perfe curves for the Adder turbojet at sea-level. 
PERCENTAGE OF MAX. 490 
FORWARD 
SPEED 
m.p.h. 


wit 

STAT 

O10 

w' 300 400 500 600 700 800 900 1900 1j0O 
a NET THRUST-Ib 


possible by the 2,000-lb decrease in load caused by the 
absence of airscrew and reduction gear. This bearing, two . 
with oil at a pressure of 40 Ib sq/in and a rate of 80 gall/hr. if, 
through one of the intake vanes, and thence to the intake 
casing; it is returned to pump-suction via a sump and filter 
beneath the casing. Single roller bearings are provided 
for the turbine and the rear end of the compressor; both 
are lubricated on a jettison basis and consume approximately 
we: 4 pt/hr. An oil tank would normally be fitted on the © is te 
ee engine and no oil cooler would be required. aa 
ae There. are three separate sources of cooling air for the a 
He “hot end.” The rear face of the rear turbine disc and the ae 
ee inner disc-faces are cooled by air—from the eighth com- ss 
pressor stage—which passes internally through the 
a compressor drum and inside the hollow turbine-bolt. This a 
— j air also pressurizes the inter-disc sealing labyrinth. The e 
an face of the front disc is cooled by air from the centre casting, ae, 
J a and the rear bearing receives its supply by an external pipe vs 
« 
<0 ORIVING motor, fuel pump and oil micro-pumps; the switch-governor 
ae PINION dpi VR BEVEL and tachometer-generator are mounted on the front face. Fi 
| | 
— 
| | & | 
FUEL J PRESSURE Oil. SUMP 
INLET FILTER AND ALTER 


PERFORMANCE 
IN 


TRIPLICATE 


Electric 

tion.” An RAF.-menned Canberra is shortly fly 
where it will demonstrate the qualities which have 

Indisputably the pre-eminent machine 


eae month. The much-envied R.A.F. crew portrayed—the 
first operational crew to man a Canberra—are (1. to r.): F/L. 
R. A. G. Barlow (navigator); F/L. E. Cassidy, D.F.C. (pilot); 
W/C. T. G. Mahaddie, D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C. (pilot). 


| 
: 
Canberra B.2 three-seater tactical bombers (two 
Rolls-Royce Avon turbojets). They are flown by English 


* 
* 
at 
| 
= 
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Boeing Six-jet Swept-wing Bombers in Series Production for 

the USAF. : Gloster Meteor 4 Intercepter Fighters in 

Netherlands Service : American Piston-engined and Twin-jet 
Night Fighters for Naval Use : Air-to-Air Rockets 


S$ the American production machine speeds up, scenes such as that on the left, depicting 
oe B-47 Stratojet bombers in production at the Boeing Company’s Wichita plant, become 
increasingly common, The Stratojet is powered by six Guew Electric J-47 axial-flow turbo- 
jets, each ‘of 5200 Ib static thrust, and is claimed to. be capable of 600 m.p.h. or more. The thin 
slotted wing is swept-back 35 deg. At each end of the bomb-bay, the extent of which is clearly 
visible in the photograph, is a twin-wheel main undercarriage unit. Outrigger wheels retract 
into the inboard nacelles. At lower right is a light and airy glimpse of Dutch Meteor 4 in 
hters exercising for Western Union defence. The piston-engined fighter seen in flight is a 
Chance Vought -5N Corsair single-seater carrier-borne night fighter, apparently armed with 
small-calibre, air-to-air rocket projectiles in addition to its four 20 mm guns. Succeeding the 
Corsair in U.S. Naval service are jet-propelled night fighters such as the Douglas F3D-1 Skyknight, 
a recent ground view of which is reproduced. particular example illustrated is the first pro- 
duction machine. Compared with the prototype, this has | r nacelles, with boundary-layer 
bleed ducts. Westinghouse J-34-WE-38 axial-flow turbojets, of 3,600 Ib static thrust, are being in- 
stalled initially, but more powerful units (probably likewise of Westinghouse make) are in prospect 
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_ EVERYTHING 
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CONTROL 


~in-Chief, 
Marshal Sir Hugh P. Lloyd, KBE. 
D.F.C, who recently 


the frigid atmosphere 25,000ft over 
Heligoland, where B-29 Wash- 
| . > Sir Hugh (in first pilot’s seat) is 
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PROGRESS 


Rolls-Royce 


produce turbo-jet, 


propeller-turbine 


and piston aero-engines 
to suit all types 

of medium 

aud high-powered 


aircraft. 


The Rolls-Royce 
Dart 
powers 

Vickers “Viscount ” 


ROLLS +ROVCE! LIMITED 


. 
4 
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IGHTER-LIKE MANOEUVRABILITY 1s no idle claim where the 
Balliol is concerned At eighty-five per cent of the designed diving 
speed its rate of roll is 105 degrees per second. and its “fel” and 
handling qualities are in fact very similar to those of the latest fighters 
now going into service 


ULTON PAUL AIRCRAFT 
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LANDSCAPE IN EIRE: An unusual 
view of the imposing terminal build- 
ing at Collinstown Airport (Dublin), 
the operational home of Aer Lingus. 
As reported in “ Flight’’ last week, 
this company hopes to be among the 
first Eu Operators to take 
delivery of Vickers Viscounts. 


THE NATIONAL AIRWAYS PLAN (Phase ID 


ITH the introduction to-day, February 15th, of Phase II 

of the United Kingdom Airways System, the present 

Green Airway One is extended to the eastern boundary 

of the South-eastern Flight Information Region and the follow- 
ing new airways are introduced : — 

Amber Airway One, via Daventry radio beacon, Dunsfold 
radio range and then on to Paris by way of Dieppe radio range. 

Amber Airway Two, from Paris by way of the Abbéville radio 
range to the Maidstone radio range, thence to Brookmans Park 
B.B.C. station and the Daventry radio beacon. __ 

Blue Airway One, a connecting airway traversing the London 
Control Zene and London Control Area from the Woburn fan 
marker by way of the Watford radio range to the Crowborough 
radio beacon. 

Red Airway One, from the Dunsfold radio range to the Maid- 
stone radio range, then to Amsterdam by way of North Foreland 
(traffic outbound to Amsterdam, however, follows Green Airway 
One from the Maidstone radio range to the North Foreland). 

Red Airway Two, another connecting airway, traversing the 
London Control Zone and the London Control Area from the 
Woodley radio beacon by way of the Epsom radio range to 
the Ashford fan marker. 

The present Metropolitan “Inner” Control Zone is replaced 
by the London Control Zone extending from ground level to 
11,000ft a.m.s.l. and the Metropolitan “Outer” Control Zone 
is replaced by the London Control Area, which extends from 
1,500ft to 11,000ft a.m.s.l. 

To facilitate its operation by the Uxbridge A.T.C.C., the 
airways network has been divided up into, five sectors. Each 
sector is manned by two control officers, a airways controller 
and his assistant. These controllers have direct contact with the 
airfields for which they are responsible and also with the adjacent 
area controls. h sector; with the exception of Sector Three, 
also has its own V.H.F. R/T. frequency. 

The controller on Sector I is responsible for all traffic on 
Amber Airway One from north of the London Control Area 
to the northern boundary of the South-eastern F.I.R.; for Amber 
Airway Two from -north of the London Control Area to its 
junction with Amber Airway One; and for Green Airway One 
from west of the London Control Area to the western boun: 
of the South-western Flight Information Region. The V.H.F. 
R/T frequency on which aircraft are required to communicate 

ilst flying in this sector is 122.1 mc/s. 

The controller on Sector II is responsible for all aircraft 


Sectors I, IV and V, 


“ off-airways ” flights. 
The V.H.F. R/T. frequency on which aircraft are required to 


communicate on being transferred to this sector is 120.1 mc/s. 

The cofitroller on Sector III is responsible for the issuing of 
all clearances to aircraft departing from the London Control Zone 
or London Control Area, either for flight along an airway or 
within the F.I.R. As has been previously stated, this sector has 
no direct communication with aircraft. Clearances are issued to 
captains through Air Traffic Control at the airfield of departure; 
this will normally be done as soon as possible after taxying 
instructions have been requested. 

controller on Sector IV is responsible for all traffic on 
Amber Airway One south of the London Control Area to the 
southern boundary of the South-eastern F.L.R. Red Airway One 
ceases, at the moment, at the Dunsfold radio range but, when 
the Hurn radio range is installed, this controller will be respon- 
sible for the airway from west of the London Control Area to 
the southern boundary of the South-eastern Flight Information 
Region, via Southampton and Hurn. The V.H.F. R/T. frequency 
on which aircraft are required to communicate whilst flying in 
this area is 118.9 mc/s. 

In Sector V the controller is responsible for all traffic on Amber 
Airway Two from south of the London Control Area to the 
southern boundary of the South-eastern Flight Information 
Region; for Green Airway One from east of the London Control 
Area to the eastern boundary of the South-eastern F.I.R., and 
for Red Airway One from east of the London Control Area to 
the eastern boundary of the South-eastern F.LR. The R/T. 
frequency in this case is 120.3 mc/s. 

It will be seen that the captain of an aircraft flying on the 
Airways system is always required to communicate on V.H.F. 
with the Control responsible for the sector, or sectors, through 
which he is flying. Should he, however, experience R/T. failure 
following the receipt of a clearante, and after entering an airway, 
he may use as a stand-by the Flight Information frequency 
126.7 mc/s. If complete V.H.F. failure is experienced, then 
HLF. R/T. may be used on a frequency of 3,270kc/s. The 
M.C.A. has emphasized, however, that these stand-by frequencies 
may be used only by aircraft experiencing radio failure on a 
sector frequency after having been cleared on to an airway, and 
are not to be used as a normal method of communication for 
airways clearance. 

In addition to V.H.F. R/T. an aircraft to be flown on the air- 
ways must carry as minimum radio-navigation equipment, an 
M.F. receiver associated with A.D-F. (or manually operated 
D/F. loop), and a V.H.F. receiver capable of receiving signals 
from 75,000 kc/s marker beacons, or Decca or Gee, im the case 
where such equipment enables the aircraft to be flown in accord- 
ance with the airways procedure. 

As mentioned in Flight last week, OBI and QDT zone signals 
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will no longer be promulgated. It is now the responsibility of 
the captain to determine his own flight conditions. If airways 
clearance is requested the aircraft will be treated by the controller 
as a flight in instrument conditions will be given standard 
I.C.A.O. separations.from all other traffic operating on LF.R. 
flight-plans. The flight will continue to be regulated by A.T.C. 
unless the captain states that he wishes to cancel his I.F.R. flight- 
plan and is proceeding V.F.R. He would then, of course, no 
longer be required to adhere to his previously issued airways 
clearance or to maintain communication with the appropriate 
Control Centre. 

If a pilot wishes to cross an airway under I.F.R. he is required 
either to submit a flight-plan before departure, or, if airborne, 
to request permission when ten minutes from the point of 
crossing. The crossing-point selected should be associated with 
a radio facility to assist in accurate navigation and the airway 
should be’crossed at an angle of 90 deg to its direction. An “in- 
flight” request from an aircraft is to include the identification, 
aircraft type, true track, place and estimated time of crossing, 
the desired crossing altitude and the ground speed. Requests 
for permission to join an airway are dealt with in a similar 
fashion, except that, in this case, destination and ground-speed 
are also required. 

After entering the London Control Zone and/or the London 
Control Area, aircraft will be required to follow routes specified 
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by the “Inbound” Airways Controller. Traffic bound for the 

major airfields within the zone will normally be routed via 

the Epsom or Watford radio ranges. Under light traffic con- 

ditions, however, aircraft can be routed direct to the airfield of 
tion. 


The pilot of an aircraft which has been cleared to a holding 
Position at one of these range stations will be given an “expected 
approach clearance time,” that is, the time at which he can expect 
to leave the range station to commence his approach to land. It 
is intended to use G.C.A. extensively for the rapid sequencing 


. of aircraft from the range stations to the approach path. 


reaching the lowest altitude in the stack at the range station, 
aircraft will be given a time and heading on which to leave the 
range. The time issued will either confirm or correct the 
expected approach clearance time previously issued. After having 
set course from the radio station on the heading given the aircraft 
will be guided by the G.C.A. Director on to the extended 
centre-line of the runway in use; time errors in leaving the range 
will be rectified by the G.C.A. Director, using compensatory 
tracks. The pilot can either complete his final approach with 
the aid of the G.C.A, Final Controller or elect to use an 
alternative instrument landing aid. 

Typical approach-paths dictated by the introduction of this 
phase of the Airways Plan to the London Control Zone are 
shown below. 
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APPROACH PATHS 
London Airport (Runway 28) 
x Northolt Airport (Runway 26) 
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This diagram shows the paths which, now that Phase |! of the National Airways Plan is in force, will be followed by airliners approaching London 
ond Northolt Airports under instrument flight rules for landings—in this instance—on Runways 28 and 26 respectively. The shaded “ fingers ”’ 
represent the respective legs of the various radio ranges, on two of which—those at Watford and Epsom—the holding areas are centered. Contact 


with the appropriate Sector Controller is maintained on one of four V.H.F. frequencies, although H.F. R/T. may also be used as a stand-by. 


On 
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CUT SERVICES, €UT LOSSES? 


(PERATING losses, and the refusal of the Italian Govern- 
ment to grant further subsidies, have caused suspension of 
six trunk-route services by Alitalia (40 per cent of whose shares 
are owned by B.E.A.) and Ali Flotte Riunite, an all-Italian 
company italia’s Rome-Paris service had already been can- 
celled when the decision was made to end the Milan-London 
and Rome-Tripoli flights on February 7th. Simultaneously, 
Ali Flotte Riunite announced cancellation of its Milan-Paris, 
Milan-Brussels and Milan-Rome services. 

In view of the Alitalia suspensions, B.E.A. advanced to Mon- 
day, February 12th, the inaugural flight on their new direct 
London-Milan service, which was to have started on April 9th, 
the opening date of the 29th International Samples Fair in 
Milan. The initial frequency will be three flights a week, in- 
creasing to four on April 9th. 


SWINGS AND ROUNDABOUTS 


GPEARING at the opening of the second Conference of 
Western i Authorities (held at the Ministry 
of Civil Aviation last week), Mr. A. S, Le Maitre, C.B., M.C., 
Controller of with 


a was in its infancy. 
"He was sometimes tempted to compare the confidence of the 


and by incompetent handling of passengers and freight. 
the amenities of the latest and largest “ flying hotel” could be 
erased from the mind of the passenger interred in an ugly, ill-lit 
and draugiity terminal building, with nothing fit to eat and 
nothing fit t6 look at. é 

“But,” said Mr. Le Maitre, “we all know how a few lines on 
an aircraft designer’s drawing board may cause all our runways 
to shrink in a night and sometimes we have no room for 
extension.” 

AIRFIELD ACTIVITY IN 1950 

a recently published summary of air transport movements 
at United Kingdom airfields during 1950, the M.C.A. reveals 
that traffic generally increased by nearly 10 per cent over the 
for the previous year. Of total aircraft movements 
last year (479,963) some, 194,686 were in the transport category. 
Over 2,250,000 passengers passed through reporting airfields—an 
increase of more than 16 per cent—while the total of freight 

handled (30,634 tons) re} ted a rise of 20 per cent. 

London Airport over half-a-million passengers, and 
Northolt nearly ree gpa of a million—increases of 32 and 
19 per cent respectively over the totals for the — year. 
Glasgow was third in order of importance, with 138,146 passen- 
gers, followed by Belfast, Prestwick and Manchester. For opera- 
tions involving freight, the order in respect of tonnage handled 
was London, Northolt, Lympne, Manchester and Bovingdon, the 
first three airports handling 10,412, 6,692 and 4,522 tons respec- 
tively. The Silver City car ferry to the ent accounted for 
the large total recorded by Lympne. 


THE DAKOTA MARKET 


ALTHOUGH current business in the charter market is some- 
what slack, vigorous activity is reported in the sale and 
purchase of used aircraft. Several operators, intending to start 
charter companies on the Continent, are seeking twin- and four- 
engined machines, mainly of the passenger/freighter variety. 
present depression in charter operations is responsible for 
a curious develo; t; American operators are now purchasing 
second-hand DC3s from British companies for the dollar 
equivalent of as much as £16,000 each. A week or two ago three 
companies sold Dakotas at this price. In many cases the aircraft 
were originally acquired at the end of the war for £11,000 each. 
Thus, as some British Dakota owners prefer to replace a prospec- 
tive operating loss with a quick capital profit, it seems that 
America’s urgent need of transport aircraft—caused by the war 
in Korea—is likely to cause a shortage of medium-sized passenger 
machines to cope with the peak charter traffic this summer. 
Because of the depletion of fleets, companies which previously 
held agreements with B.E.A. for scheduled services will not be 
able to undertake quite as much business as in previous years; 
and, although the final position with regard to the licensing of 
scheduled services has not yet been announced, it seems probable 


that there will be far fewer aircraft operating than was the case 
last year. 
Biv 


BOOKING-OFFICERS : Mr. K. G. Granville, who, as mentioned on 
p. 200, was recently appointed sales director to B.O.A.C., has a word 
of advice for some of his fellow ** scles-pianners."’ The group comprises 
(left to right) Messrs. R. M. re i sales planning manager; J. R. Ashwell- 
Cooke, advertising manager ; C. A. Barnard, traffic manager ; K. G. 
Granville. sales director ; W. 7: sales manager ; L. W. Rashbrook, 
fares and rates manager ; and Mrs. S. B. Portch, passenger relations. 


INTERNATIONAL AIR SAFETY 


E,VIDENCE collated from statistical reports sent in by member 
| airlines to the I.A.T.A. head office indicates that the inter- 
national airline safety factor in 1949 showed a continuation of 
the trend towards improvement which had been observed in 
the twb previous years. The classical index of airline safety 
(i.c., passenger-miles per was found to stand 
at 34,840,000 miles in 1949, as compared with 30,490,000 in 1948 
and 21,184,000 in 1947. 

The evidence was gathered from 42 reporting airlines who, 
during the year, carried some 17,801,000 passengers in the course 
of 543,000,000 miles of flying. Nineteen accidents occurred, 
involving 306 passenger-deaths for a total passenger-mileage of 
10,680,000,000. ; 

Translation of these statistics into a more popular idiom shows 
that the amount of service involved in the 1949 passenger-mileage 
_— is the equivalent of a mass airlift of the entire population 

the Benelux countries to Norway. 

Because of the varying number of airlines reporting in each 
year, the I.A.T.A. figures can only be regarded as rough, though 
reasonably accurate, comparisons. The 42 companies which 
reported in 1949 carried, in all, about 85 per cent of the traffic 
lifted by all members of the organization. It is gratifying to 
notice, however, that in spite of the rapid growth of air trans- 
port during the past ten years there has nevertheless been a 
constant improvemient in the safety record—a fact of the kind 
which receives too little recognition in the popular Press. 


PAVING THE WAY 


FRSCENT Statements from authoritative sources show that, 

having voiced the conviction that (in spite of what other 
countries may say and think) the time has come to start operat- 
ing gas-turbine-powered airliners, Britain is now actively en- 
gaged in planning for the introduction of both turboprop and 
turbojet types, and is also preparing and briefing air-transport 
authorities in other countries so that they, too, will te ready 
for the event. 

On: behalf of B.O.A.C., Sir Frank Whittle has made an 
extensive tour of the Middle East and its airfields to exchange 
views with civil aviation authorities in Persia, Iraq, Syria, 
pr and the Sheikdoms of Kuwait and Bahrein on the subject 
of operation of jet aircraft. Further details, and “tome of Sir 
Frank’s views, are given below. Elsewhere extracts are quoted 
from a well-balanced lecture given by B.E.A.’s chairman, 
Marshal of the R.A.F. Lord Douglas of Kirtleside, before the 
Royal Danish Aero Club in Copenhagen. His talk was con- 
cerned with prospects and problems of operations with turboprop 
and pure-jet aircraft. 

Sir Frank Whittle concentrated his attention chiefly upon 
the type of improvements required in facilities to meet the needs 
of an aircraft like the Comet, which cruises at nearly twice the 
speed and at twice the height of the current conventional air- 
liners. He stressed the fact that this characteristic called for a 
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aircralt Oulider wi hesitant approach of the ai 
whose standards had not yet been evolved, who could not afford i 
‘ to scrap a design, who had not the advantage of prototypes and oe ; 
‘ tests and who had to pay so heavily for his mistakes. 
Yet the two had vital interests in common. The speed, e 
: economy and reliability of the aircraft could be largely 4s 
neutralized by indifferent traffic-control, by inadequate runways 
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considerable speed-up in point-to-point communications and 
improved navigational facilities. He also stressed that forecasting 
of route winds and temperatures would be necessary for heights 
much greater than is customary now. 

In the course of his tour Sir Frank gave a considerable number 
‘of lectures and addresses and found ev re an intense 
interest in the future introduction of the et on B.O.A.C. 
routes. He also found that considerable improvements had 
recently been completed while others were a. at the 
— he visited. Runways had been ext at Teheran 

Damascus and a further extension was in hand at Damascus. 
Runway extensions were al# in progress at Lydda and Abadan 
and similar work would probably be started at Baghdad in 
the near future. Perhaps the most s: it of all these develop- 
ments was that at Khalde ey Beirut, where one 8,000ft 
concrete runway had just been finish ed and a second 8,000ft run- 
way would be completed in a few months’ time. At none of these 
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+ as apparent, according to Sir Frank, that most of the civil 
aviation authorities concerned intended to do all that was —_— 
to implement I.C.A.0. recommendations within the 
means available to them. ‘This was particularly true of Persia, 
the Lebanon and Israel. 

Sir Frank’s principal conclusion was that the will to bring 
about the necessary improvements was there but that the means 
to do so were limited in some cases by lack of money and in 
many others by lack of skilled personnel. Civil aviation in that 

t of the world was also handicapped by the fact that meteoro- 
gical and — facilities were shared among a large number 
of states: The degree of co-operation fell short of what was 
necessary for something so international as civil aviation. 

In the course of his tour Sir Frank met the Shah of Persia, 
the young King of Iraq, and his uncle, the Regent, the President 
of the Lebanon and the Sheiks of Bahrein and Kuwait, all of 
whom appeared keenly interested in jet aircraft. 


STATISTICS, 1950 


Figures for the corresponding period in 1949 are given in parentheses) 


B.O.A.C. B.O.A.C. B.O.A.C. B.O.A.C. BEA. BEA. BEA. 
All Western Eastern South All British Continental 
Areas Area Area American Divisi Divisi Division 
Area 
Total revenue aircraft-miles 2,464,059 450,211 1,377,797 292 2,165,699 732,176 1,433,523 
(2,369,476) (314,632) (1,575,792) (358,380) (1,577,447) (586,215) (991,232) 
Total! aircraft-miles 2,662, 460 1,396,280 784 2,212, 7Si, 1,458,970 
(2,709,591) (1,641,594) (373,877) (1,608,644) (599,920) (/ 008,724) 
Revenue passengers carried 19,451 10,165 3,730 118,716 2,499 56, 
(13,542) (8,868) (1,242) (53,639) (37,141) 
Revenue passenger-miles ... 1,032,071 18,376,258 35,074,200 7,581,613 32,232, 10,902, 1,329, 
(37 ,769,667) g. 172,106) (27,582,150) 2,015,411) (24,622,488) (9,076,817) (15,545,671) 
Available seat-miles ... 461,219 037.244 826, 6,597,016 47,450,937 377,660 31,073, 
(57, 970, 898) de 282 367) (40,287,765) 400,766) (34,890,991) (12,669,720) (22,221,271) 
Revenue passenger load-factor (per 
cent) 65.5 74.9 45.7 7.9 68.6 
(68:2) (72.4) (68.5) (31.5) (08) (71.6) (70.0) 
Cop carried (tons) : 
ase osm 153.8 28.6 106.7 18.5 406.4 118.3 288.1 
f (137.4): (31.9) (12.4) (285.6) (104.0) (181.6) 
Freight 7. 47.7 65.7 .6 223.3 727.3 
“ 7) (244.1) (37.0) (569.6) (181.5) (388.1) 
Total revenue load cton-miles 7,976,176 2,054,237 897,593 1,024,346 3,192,126 919,438 1,272,688 
(5,453,475) (1,016,395) (4,016,081) (420,999) 405, (766,581) 638,986) 
Total usable capacity ton-miles 12,821,046 6 (091 6,783,129 225, 5,049,4! 1,508,187 3,541,266 
(9,700,840) (1,596,911) (6,554,107) (1,354,112) (3,739, >) (1,166,708) (2,572,571) 
Overall revenue (per 
cent) ges R 65.5 65.0 72.2 %.0 63.4 61.6 64.2 
(57.4) (63.6) (61.3) (31.1) (65.0) (67.1) (64.1) 
Total revenue hours... 14,190 1,808 6,483 iT 15, 6,179 8 
(12,094) (1,409) (8,035) (1,847) (10,725) (4,814) (5,911) 
Total non-revenue hours... 1,067 57 100 49 165 6 
i (2,108) (79) (368) (94) (243) (129) (4) 
Eq annual 
(revenue hours) per aircraft... $918 _ _ 1,849 1,510 2,196 
(/,326) — (1,457) (1,378) (530) 
| Unduplicated route miles in nopare: 
tion at end of period 70,525 6.911 43,321 2,760 J 
(77,376) (7,713) (50,250) us 413) (12,984) (2,549) (10,435) 
Percentage regularity iT 98.1 95.7 
(97.9) (97.3) (97.8) (98.9) (97.6) (97.3) (98.3) 
(miles) ba 1,101 950 210 355 
(/ 006) (1,092) (969) (199) (HT) (35!) 


Tt total number of passengers carried by the ‘two British 
airways corporations and B.E.A.’s associates in September 
amounted to 146,000—a figure which was 27 per cent higher 
than that for September, 1949. Passenger-mileage flown—94 
million—showed an increase of 48 per cent, while freight ton- 
miles rose by 26 per cent and mail ton-miles by 19 per cent, as 
compared with the results for the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 

Of these totals, B.O.A.C, accounted for some 19,000 passen- 
gers and recorded 61 million passenger-miles, while B.E.A. 
carried 119,000 passengers for 32 million passenger-miles; of 
B.E.A.’s total, 22 million were flown on Continental routes alone. 
Companies operating scheduled services under associat? agrec- 
ments with B.E.A. flew a total of more than one million pas- 
senger-miles. 

B.O.A.C.’s results represent a general advance, both on the 
preceding menth and on September, 1949. In the Western 
Area, which chiefly comprises the North Atlantic services, the 
capacity ton-mileage offered was doubled, with the result that 
the Corporation carried twice as much traffic as in September 
of the previous year; the actual total was two million load-ton- 
miles. The total of passenger-miles flown in this area rose from 
8 million to 18 million, and an overall revenue load-factor of 65 
per cent was achieved. In B.O.A.C.’s Eastern Area, capacity 
was increased by the less spectacular figure of 3.5 per cent, but 
load-ton-mileage rose by 22 per cent, while the overall revenue 
load-factor reached was 72.2 per cent—11 points higher than in 
September, 1949, and one a the best load-factor figures ever 


achieved by the Corporation for operations of a purely commer- 
cial nature. 

In B.E.A.’s British Division, capacity on scheduled services 
was increased by 30.9 per cent and yielded a net gain of 19.9 
per cent in revenue ton-miles flown. The overall revenue load- 
factor, however, fell from 67.1 in September, 1949, to 61.5 in 
September, 1950; the figure for total revenue load-ton-miles 
was actually 919,438. When it is considered that the average 
stage-length for these services is only 121 miles, it can be seen 
that Corporation aircraft were kept very busy during the month. 

For operations by the Continental Division, usable capacity 
on scheduled services was increzsed by 38.4 for a gain of 38.7 
in the total of cevenue load-ton-miles flown. At 64.2, the 
overall revenue load-factor was slightly higher than that for the 
previous September. B.E.A.’s Continental ations continue 
to prove more profitable than those of thé British Division, 
whose costs, in view of the high landing fees and the fuel tax, 
must be among the highest in the world. The average length 
of stage flights on Continental routes was 355 miles, 

Companies working under associate agreements with B.E.A. 
operated in September at an average revenue load-factor of 
around 56 per cent, which was an increase of 2 per cent on the 
figure for the previous year. Comparative capacity ton-mileage 
offered, however, was lower, as was also the — } revenue 
ton- miles flown. The average ee flights by 
B.E.A.’s associates was only 92 


B.E.A.’s traffic results for the pos vo year ended December 
31st, 1950, are given in the table on p. 197. 
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THE NEW CHRISLEA CH3 (SERIES 4) 


Tus Chrislea Sky jeep’s high manoeuvrability and 
fine turn of speed were amply proved in the 
1950 Goodyear Trophy Race, when it was flown 
to a brilliant victory by Mr. D. Lowry, Sales 
Manager of the Chrislea Company. 


f 


ITH GOODYEAR MAIN WHEELS 
DISC HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


(Goody Cr ind Landing Gear can be fitted on demand) 


Tue Single Disc Brake was @ SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION 
first introduced by Goodyear 

several years ago. Since then @ SIMPLE ACTION 

the knowledge gained from 

actusl operatitig experience @ SIMPLE OPERATION 

has been vigorously applied, @ EASY MAINTENANCE 

and to-day the Goodyear 

Disc Brakes have a reliability @ AUTOMATIC LINING ADJUSTMENT 
unique in the field. They give the pilot real 

confidence in landing, and sensitive control in @ RAPID HEAT DISSIPATION 

every ground manoeuvre. 


Here again, Goodyear Research and Enterprise are far in the lead. 


TYRES, WHEELS AND DISC BRAKES 


* UTMOST RELIABILITY * 


THE GOODYEAR TYRE AND RUBBER CO. (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON, 
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Well—amazing”, - “What's thar, old man?” 
“Those Jet Engine things” “Oh those” 
“It's a wonder to me they work at all” “Me, too” 
“What I say is, you can't get something for nothing ” 
— - —"Well, do you?” 


“Oh, of course, old man”---—~ 7 


— “They must get very hot” 
“What must, old man?” “Those jets” 
—- “Ever heard of Teddington Controls?” 
“No” -—“Neither have I, old man” 


CEFN COED, MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES 


fast Aircraft and 6.0 Parachutes 


Orders are now being placed with us for the latest type of Aircrew Parachute, 
known as the Mark 3 (White Canopy) and Mark 3A (Yellow Canopy) Back Type, 
R.A.F. Reference Numbers 15A/601 and 15A/606. 


This Parachute of G.Q. design has been adopted by the R.A.F. and Navy for use 
in conjunction with the latest types of Ejection Seats in various high speed 
aircraft, including the Attacker, Meteor, Wyvern and Sea Hawk. 


xe Note: The G.Q. Design Type “Z” D Aircrew 
Safety Harness can also be seen attached to the 
E‘ection Seat. This is a standard item of equipment. 


> PARACHUTES 


ARACH 


ast 18 FLIGHT 
+, 
— = SS 
— 
Leaders in the Development of Parachute Design BAKER EJECTION 
THE G.Q. PHUTE CO. LTD., WOKING, SURREY, ENGLAND 
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BREVITIES 


Y 107 to 26, the Norwegian parliament has agreed that 

Norway should co-operate with Denmark and Sweden in 
operating joint airline services. The final t, which 
will remain in force for 25 years, was due to be initialed in 
Oslo on February 9th. - 


* * 

Beirut, the principal trade centre of the Lebanon, has now 
been included in the S.A.S. route to the Near East, which is 
served DC-6s. At Beirut, connections are available to 
Medina, Jeddah, Basra and Dahran. 


From April 15th, K.L.M. will introduce a 23-day excursion 
fare between Glasgow and Amsterdam; at £18 10s, it will be 
£6 16s cheaper than the ordinary return fare. On the same 
day the yeaa Mage resume operation of its local services 
between Amster: and Prestwick, using Convairliners at the 
newly authorized all-up weight of 41,790 Ib. 


* * 
The Eireann Minister for Indus and Commerce has 
that, as from July Ist, I will give effect to 
1.C.A.0.’s requirements on the licensing of civil aviation per- 
sonnel. The regulations for radio operators, however, will be 
mandatory from April Ist. As in the case of other signatories 
to the Chicago Convention, there will be five classes of pilots’ 
licences. 
* 

B.O.A.C. announce two new executive appointments, Mr. 
Keith Granville, formerly general manager (sales and traffic), 
has been appointed to the new post of sales director, in which 
he will be responsible for the direction of the tion’s 
commercial icy on a world-wide basis. Mr. J. W. S. 
Brancker, who formerly held the post of general manager (com- 
mercial), has now been appointed general manager (inter- 
nati affairs). The original two posts have been abolished. 

* * 


Improved schedules between transatlantic and European ter- 

inals this summer will result from. a timetable meeting 
recently concluded in Paris and attended by fifteen of 
1.A.T.A.’s member airlines. Briefly, the companies involved 
are scheduling approximately 20 per cent more services in 
Europe this summer than during the corresponding period last 
year. Existing frequencies will be increased, and additional 
services inaugurated. The increase in the volume of travellers 
who wish to fly at night has been recognized by the planning 
of a considerably larger number of cheap fares for flights made 
during off-peak periods. A large increase in freq is also 
planned between points in Germany and the major uropean 
terminals. 


BULLET from TEXAS 


A Sporting American Four-seater of 
High Performance 


‘TH sort of aircraft which many of the more experienced 
private pilots in this country would like to own is 
exemplified by the Texas Bullet 205, produced by the Aircraft 
Manufacturing Company, of Tyler, Texas, and recently given 
C.A.A. approval. The Bullet is a light, all-metal, four-seater 
cabin monoplane with a lively performance. It is powered by a 
Continental E-155 flat six, which gives 205 h.p. at 2,600 r.p.n. 

For four-seat work in the less-well-developed countries very 
simple, two-engine designs are now favoured, but for touring 
in Ni ica or Europe a single, reliable power unit such 
as the E-185 is a te, and the 175-190 m.p.h. cruising speed 
it gives the Bullet when fitted with Hartzell c.p. airscrew (6ft 6in 
diam.) is most attractive. Details of dimensions and perform- 
ance are tabulated on the right. 

Hydraulics are employed for undercarriage and slotted-flap 
operation. Even the tailwheel can be supplied with retraction 
mechanism if so desired. The tailplane follows high-speed 
military aircraft in being variable in incidence; in American 
terminology, an adjustable stabilizer is fitted. 

Radio, blind-flying instruments, navigation and landing lights, 
dual control, and a cabin heater are included in the —— 
of this luxury sportsplane. Fuel capacity is 48 gallons—sufficient 
for a maximum range of 750 miles, - 


In December the Parisian airports of Orly and“ Le Bourget 
handled a total of 56,671 passengers and recorded aircraft move- 
ments amounting to 3,507. These figures represent increases 
of 41 and 80 per cent respectively over those for the corres- 
ponding period of the previous year. 


British, German, Belgian and Czech pilots will take part in 
the Indian National Air Rally, which opens at Kanpur on 
February 17th. The rally will be opened by the Indian Prime 
Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, after whom the most 


‘important event—a race over 1,000 miles—is named. 


Pianned improvements at Khartoum Airport include the 
provision of a 7,000ft runway to cater for the D.H. Comet, 
which is to be put into service on the Commonwealth air routes 
this year. During reconstruction work Khartoum will be 
cl and the old airport at Wadi Seidna—to the north of the 
city—will be brought into service. 


United Airlines, who will celebrate their 25th anniversary 
this year, have now completed 10,000 crossings between Cali- 
fornia and Hawaii in a little more than eight years of trans- 
Pacific flying. United’s commercial operations between the 
Islands and the mainland were inaugurated on May Ist, 1947. 
Previously, flights on this route had been made on behalf of the 
Military Air Transport Command. 


A recent investigation into the flow of air traffic at Northolt 
under I.F.R. conditions has revealed that the most serious 
delays in flight regularity are those caused by failures or 
unsatisfactory performance of airborne radio equipment. The 
M.C.A, has therefore pointed out that there is need for 
improvement in the standards of serviceability of such units, 
and requests operators to ensure particularly that stand-by 
equipment, including change-over devices, is also maintained 
at a high stan of serviceability. 


The public enquiry into the crash of a B.E.A. Dakota at Mill 
Hill last October was resumed last week following the tem- 

ary indisposition of the president, Mr. 
Kc. On February 8th Mr. Adams and members of the court 
inspected the wreckage of the aircraft, which is now lying at 
Croydon Airport. The president indicated also that the court 
would want some evidence of the single-engine performance 
of Dakotas: he was of the opinion that, “in the. public 
intérest, as much information as possible should be ventilated 
on this topic.” 


Newly certificated in America, the Bullet 205 is a sleek and fast all- 
metal four-seater with 205 h.p. flat-six Continental engine. 


TEXAS BULLET 205 
= h.p. Continental 6-cy!. E-185 engine ; Hortzell c.p. airscrew 
n 


Length 


Cruising speed at S.L. 

at 5,000fr 
Rate of climb, S.L. 
Take-off to clear 50ft at full load 
Landing speed (approx.) . 


| 
4 
‘ 
23% 
4in 
Wing area 125 sq ft 
Wing loading . 18.4ibisq fc 
Useful load a 950Ib 
mp.b. 
9S5ft/min 
ies 60 m.p.h. 
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B.E.A.’s Chairman Lectures in Denmark : Cost of Fuel : More Operational 


Experience to be Obtained : Operating Technique : Traffic-control Problems 


Air Force Lord Douglas of Kirtleside, chairman of 
British European Airways, gave a lecture, under the 

above title, before a most distinguished audience of guests 
and members of the Royal Danish Aero Club in Copen- 
hagen. Among those present were H.R.H. Prince Axel; 
Lt.-Gen. C. Forslev, Chief of the Air Force, and members 
of his staff; Sir Alec Randall, British Ambassador, with his 
Service Attachés; the Swedish and Norwegian Ambassadors; 
the Danish Traffic Minister and Minister of Civil Aviation 
and members of their staffs; Civilingenior Per Kapmann, 
chairman of D.D.L.; and representatives of British and 
foreign airlines in Copenhagen. i 
Introducing his lecture, Lord Douglas said: “When making 
comparisons between different types of aircraft I shall try to 
relate the qualities of the turbine-engined variety to those of 
piston-engined aircraft of current design which are capable of 
doing a comparable job. This, to my mind, is the most useful 
yardstick.” We in Britain [continued the lecturer] firmly believe 
in the engineering correctness of turbine engines as a class. We 
claim that the outstanding characteristics of turbine ines are 
simplicity, efficiency and reliability in operation. . . . Reliability is 
largely an outcome of this relative simplicity, and our experi- 
ence with the Dart engines in the Viscount has been most en- 
couraging in this respect. Experience with pure-jet aircraft is 


O* Wednesday, February 7th, Marshal of the Royal 


ar. 

In the matter of efficiency there are two opposing characteris- 
tics which make it difficult to assess the final result. In the first 
place, turbines tend to be much lighter than comparable piston- 
engines, but their specific fuel consumption is decidedly higher. 
Development, however, is entirely on the side of the turbine 
engine, and we can look forward in the not-too-distant future to 
engines showing substantial improvements in specific consump- 
tions which will tip the balance decisively in favour of turbines. 
It is a matter of some importance here that the military ex- 
penditure on engine development is now going almost exclusively 
into the turbine variety, and we know from past experience that 
the money spent on military developments is reflected later in 
the available for civil use. 

One ¢ important benefits we are expecting to gain from 
turbines is a smoother and more comfortable ride for the 
passenger. : 

There are certain engineering differences between the two 
main classes of turbine engine. At first we feared that the gear- 
ing and airscrew of the turboprop would lead us into inherently 
greater unreliability. Some careful development work has been 
necessary to avoid this pitfall, but we now feel satisfied that the 
addition of the airscrew to the turbine engine is unlikely to land 
us in any severe difficulties. In return for the extra complication 
of the airscrew and its control gear, we are, of course, getting a 
high propulsive efficiency, and this results in more operational 
flexibility and a relief in respect of traffic control and operational 
problems. 


B.E.A.’s Viscount Order 


B.E.A. has placed an order for 28 Vickers Viscounts driven by 
rop ines. Last summer we had the useful experience 
of some 122 hours of commercial operation with an early proto- 
type version of the Viscount and we now feel that we have some 
foundation in experience for our earlier conclusions on the 
potentialities of turbine aircraft. So confident am I of this that 
I am prepared to stick my neck out and say that the piston 
engine is already obsolescent, and that in ten years’ time there 
will be no piston-engined aircraft in air transport except on 
short local routes. 

We are very conscious that in taking on this aircraft we are 
in fact pioneering civil operations with a new type of prime 
mover. Although our experience has been highly satisfactory 
to date, we are making plans to get some more substantial ex- 
perience with this engine type before commencing our large- 
scale passenger carrying operations. Rolls-Royce are fitting 
Viscount-type Dart turboprops to two of our Dakota airframes, 
and this summer we shall be running freighter operations with 
these aircraft in the United Kingdom and in E , with 
specially trained crews and with special arrangements for tech- 


‘ 


nical observation of the engines’ behaviour. We are planning - 


in this way to accumulate about 5,000 engine hours represen- 


tative of the cycles of treatment which our Viscount engines will 
encounter. We also hope to repeat our last year’s experience 
with the Viscount —~ on certain passenger services, but 
on a larger scale. is will give us a further 2,000 engine hours 
of experience. 

Quite apart from the mechanical engineering advantages 
which I have mentioned, we expect to reap an economic benefit 
from turboprops . . . our most careful assessments suggest that 
we shall be some 20 per cent better off on direct operating costs 
per passenger-mile than with a piston-engined aircraft of com- 
parable type. 

I might mention here how very important we have found the 
factor of fuel prices in studying this kind of aircraft. The large 
fuel consumptions tend to make this item on the budget a more 
serious one than with the older piston-engined types, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that the profitability of a turbine aircraft 
can depend on the trend of fuel prices and taxation. Here again, 
of course, we are less vulnerable with turboprops than a com- 
pany backing pure jets. 

Linked with the advantages in economics is the matter of 
cruising speed. It is possible to use the light weight of turbine en- 
gines either to install more power in a given airframe or to carry 
higher payloads. The latter, we think, results in better economy. 
We have therefore chosen an aircraft which will give us only a 
modest increase in cruising speeds compared with piston- 
engined types. We intend to cruise our Viscounts at about 300 
m.p.h., which is some 40 m.p.h. faster than a comparable piston- 
engined aircraft of to-day. We could have asked for an aircraft 
with lower power loading, having the same economy as a piston- 
engined aircraft but cruising at still higher speeds. . . . The 
solution we have chosen will not necessarily be best in all 
circumstances for all operators. 


The Traffic-control Aspect 

Operational problems and in particular air-traffic control 
lems, always loom large in any discussion of turbine aircraft. 
Our experience suggests that turboprop — present no major 
problem. They are sufficiently flexible to fit into present traffic- 
control systems, albeit somewhat less economical in this respect 
than piston-engined aircraft. We are satisfied, however, that 
we can achieve economic operations with present facilities and 
carry ——— fuel reserves as well as a profitable load. 

Successful operation of turboprops will call for a higher degree 
of fuel consciousness on the part of the crew, as compared with 
current practice with piston engines. It will be quite easy, by 
lack of sufficient attention in flight planning and control of the 
flight, to waste more fuel than would result from quite extensive 
stacking. 

Crew “fuel consciousness” is, of course, closely allied to the 
calculation of saleable space on the aircraft for booking purposes. 
Care by the crew in conserving fuel will result in less fuel being 


called for (therefore more payload being available) when condi- 


tions are favourable. 

To clarify your appreciation of the traffic control and associa- 
ted problems I will now discuss in rather more detail the prob- 
lem as it affects a pure jet airliner, such as the Comet, which 
B.O.A.C. will shortly be operating. The essential differences 
between jet and piston-engincd aircraft are that the jets are 
faster and are also very much more sensitive to altitude. It will 
not be long before we have to contend with pure jet aircraft 
cruising at 450 to 550 m.p.h., so that aircraft approaching each 
other along an airway are closing at speeds up to 1,100 m.p.h. 
Iy is quite obvious that fundamental differences in traffic control 
and y oy apg handling are necessary to deal with this situa- 
tion, for it can no longer be left to the pilots to avoid collision 
by visual means only. The traffic control problem also has to 
recognize the most economical flight paths that are typical of 
these aircraft. After take-off, it is necessary to make continuous 
ascent, generally speaking at about the same gradient of climb as 
is customary with the piston-engined aircraft, but at far greater 
speeds, of the order of 350 m.p.h. The rates of climb which are 
occurring are therefore considerably greater than at the moment. 
The most economical cruising technique will be to fly the aircraft 
near to its operational ceiling, using engine speeds as close as 
possible to the maximum continuous. Any change in engine 
condition or weight will tend to produce a change in cruising 
altitude, and similarly, any change in altitude, imposed for traffic 
control reasons, will change the economy of cruising — The 
descent to destination from cruising altitude has to be 
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planned and executed with care, and would start ideally as much 
as 200 miles from destination, although faster descents may be 
desirable for traffic-control reasons. On a pure. jet aircraft, 
brake flaps are necessary to shorten this descent sector, but with 
turboprops the same result can be achieved by reducing air- 
screw pitch so as to get some windmilling drag from the blades. 
For both types departure from the ideal prolonged descent to the 
more rapid descent produces rather small changes in fuel con- 
sumption, and some flexibility is therefore available for traffic- 
control purposes. It is characteristic of both types that even on 
short flights the best economy technique is to climb as high as 
possible in the distance available. 

It is possible to see some of the arrangements that are neces- 
sary to control operations. Since altitude is g critical factor, it 
must be interfered with as little as possible. Quadrantal rules; 
as at present used, therefore have serious deficiencies, and it 
may well be that, for altitudes over 20 t, where traffic den- 
sities for some time to come will be fairly low, the lateral method 
of separation will have to be adopted. 

Below 20,000ft, particularly with pure-jet aircraft, operation 
becomes very uneconomical in fuel consumption. The captains 
of such nat, therefore, need to be given warning of landing 
delays before they descend from their economical cruising 
height. They will thn be able to carry out their primary de- 
laying tactics at the most suitable height. The problem is less 
serious for turboprops, and we have found a two-engined holding 
procedure at low altitudes very satisfactory as an occasional pro- 
cedure to deal with difficult situations, 

In addition to these primary delaying techniques it will be 
necessary to have a method of secondary h g to absorb 
errors in the timing of primary delays and to phase the jet air- 
craft in with the sage aircraft, since we can look forward to 
mixed operation some time to come. It is important to 
select these secondary holding points and the approach paths 
from them to the airport so as to give unobstructed approaches 
to the jet aircraft. Our experience with the Viscount has shown 
us that we can mix in with piston-engined aircraft in delaying 
procedures, but we can foresee certain advantages in being 
assigned a separate stacking point and our own track into the 
airfield. With the pure jet this special arrangement for hand- 
ling becomes vital, — all terminal traffic control will probably 
have to be handled in this way. 

Diversion from intended destination is another matter calling 
for anticipation on the part of “the control authorities. Pure 
jets must be diverted whilst still at high altitude; turboprop 
types from this treatment, but are better able to deal 
with diversion after descent to the intended destination. 
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The arrangements that I have sketched for you very briefly 
obviously call for an operational control which is vastly in 
advance of current arrangements in its scope and efficiency. 
It will require adequate fixed and air-to-ground communication 
for rapid exercise of its control functions. This recalls very 
strongly my experience as Commander-in-Chief, Fighter Com- 
mand, where the functions of the controller likewise demanded 
positive control over aircraft movements, and I visualize that 
the civil control in the future will inherit many of the charac- 
teristics that we have become accustomed to in dealing with 
fighter operations. For instance, a great extension of the pre- 
sent local radar-surveillance seems likely to furm an essential 
component in monitoring the approach of aircraft to control 
zones, and it is quite clear that positive control will be required 
in future at all levels at which regular services are fiying. 
Controlled air space at higher altitudes will obviously be neces- 
sary to cater for the increasing number of high-flying aircraft, 
and these regions will have to be defined without reference to 
national boundaries, and provided with adequate flight informa- 
tion services. 

You will notice how pistof-engine, turboprop and pure-jet 
aircraft tend to arrange themselves in that order of difficulty when 
it comes to matters of operational control or operating economics. 
It is our assessment in B.E.A. that we are now ready to take the 
step from piston-engine to turboprop operation, and that we 
can start our operations without the likelihood of encountering 
major difficulties. So far as a short-haul airline such as B.E.A. 
is concerned, the difficulty of taking the next step to pure jets 
does not warrant the relatively small added attractions offered. 
It appears to us that, for the compaartively short ranges 
in which we are interested, the pure-jet transport can reap 
small advantage from its speed. Speed is not a particularly 
saleable commodity unless it results in appreciable reductions in 
block time, and no one is particularly interested in flying at 600 
miles an hour if this saves him only ten minutes, when this ten 
minutes can easily be lost several times over by, for instance, 
vg > a on the way from the airport to the city centre. 

ery elementary reasoning leads one to regard pure-jet 
Rend as unattractive at ranges less than 800 miles. At the 
other end of the scale, the present high fuel-consumption of 
jet engines makes ranges over 2,000 miles a severe technical 
problem, particularly for medium-sized aircraft. In our view, 
therefore, in present circumstances, the field of application of the 
pure jet lies in the realm of large aircraft operating between 
ranges of 800 and 2,000 miles. . . . For the time being at any 
rate, we in the B.E.A. pin our faith to the turboprop as the right 
compromise for our particular problem. 


A PIONEER PASSES 


TH the death of Sydney T 
occurred recently at Rotherham, 
the pioneer age of aviation is severed. 

Born in 1875 and educated at Rugby and Oxford, Mr. Swaby 
was a civil engineer who, in 1909, became interested in aero- 
nautics. In that year he went into partnership with R. C. 
Fenwick in the design and construction of the Mersey mono- 
plane, which eventually made its first flight from the sands at 
Freshfield, Liverpool, late in 1911. 

The Mersey was once referred to as “the first all-British 
military monoplane.” Though the claim might in a sense have 
been made for Bristol, Handley Page and Blackburn monoplanes 
of the same era, it is certainly true that the Mersey was designed 
from the outset with military duties in mind—in fact, as a 
fighter. It was of unorthodox design—even for those days— 
in that it was a pusher with the engine (a 45 h.p. Isaacson 
seven-cylinder radial) driving the propeller by a shaft passing 
through the tandem two-seater nacelle. This arrangement was 
adopted with the express purpose of enabling a forwaid- 
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firing to be mounted. 

Mr. Swaby’s son, F/L. W. P. 
Swaby, will forgive us if we 
quote a passage from Flight of 
August 17th, 1912, for it is so 
completely typical of the rough- 
and-ready structural-research 
methods of those days. Flight’s 
representative having ques- 
tioned the strength of the Mer- 
sey’s tail bracing, “.. . Mr. Fen- 
wick told us that he had tested 
the strength of that section by 
hanging a man from the ex- 
treme end of the tail and lifting 
him clear of the ground by the 
manipulation of the elevator in 
the slip stream from the pro- 
pellor. It had withstood that 
test perfectly. .. . 

The monoplane 
was entered for 
the 1912 Military 
Trials on Salisbury Plain but crashed on its third 
competition flight; Fenwick, who was piloting it, 
lost his life. 

Apart from his aircraft-construction work, Mr. 
Swaby was on the engineering staff of the Isaacson 
Aero Engine Co., of Leeds, until the outbreak of 
the 1914-18 war. He assisted in the design of their 
power units, which, surprisingly at that early 
period, included a large double-bank radial. 


Mr. S. T. Swaby. 


A“ Flight’’ photograph of the Mersey monoplane, taken 
at the Military Tria!s on Salisbury Plain in 1912. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor of “ Flight” does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by corresp ’ 
addvesses of the writers, not necessarily foy publication, must in all cases accompany letters, 


Fighter Armament 
I MUST join issue with Mr. A. R. Weyl over part V (Decem- 
ber 7th) of his very fine article on “Fighter Armament, 
which, unfortunately, I have only just seen Whilst I agree in 
general with his line of reasoning, I think he is wrong in using 
the Battle of Britain figures to bring out his point, since this 
was not a straight fighter versus bomber conflict. He ‘appears 
to have ignored the factor of interference by enemy fighters. 

Mr. Weyl gives the corrected victory-to-loss account for the 
Battle of Britain as 1.9 to 1 loss; but how many of the victories 
were against bomber aircraft and how many of the losses were 
caused by the enemy’s bombers as against his fighters? The 
correct figures can never be obtained, since it is impossible to 
state. the exact fate of our “missing” fighters. The same 
remarks hold good for your contributor’s “September 15th 
figures. My recollection is that the figure of 56 German air- 
craft destroyed on that day included enemy fighters; and in 
any event it is certain that the total British losses cannot be 
ascribed entirely to the enemy bombers. 

Mr. Wey] also quotes the victory-to-loss account of the Fw 190 
equipped with 20-mm cannon as 1:1 during the period Feb- 
ruary-March, 1945, as compared with the Me 262 loss rate of 
1 to 74 Allied bombers. He then goes on to say that never 
before has any change in armament produced such a convincing 
improvement expressed as a victory-to-loss account. Whilst I 
do not dispute the truth of this assertion, it is quite unfair to 
attribute the entire difference to the armament without taking 
into account the difference in performance (and therefore vul- 
nerability) of the two aircraft.) As far as I am aware, there 
are very few recorded instances of successful combat between 
our piston-engined fighters and Me 262s, and there was un- 
doubtedly an element of luck on these few occasions. More- 
over, the 262 would be less vulnerable to return fire because 
of its higher speed and consequent higher rate of approach 
and tactical freedom of action. The only fair method of 
assessment would be on the two different types of armament 
used by the same type of fighter. : : : 

I do not suggest that Mr. Weyl’s figures are incorrect in 
themselves, but merely that they should be treated with reserve 
by anyone wishing to use them for a detailed study of this 
subject. ! COLIN GRAY, 

Maryland, U.S.A. Wing Commander, R.A.F. 


International Navaids 


TH letter from Mr. W. Gregson in last week’s issue raised 
a couple of interesting points in connection with the selection 
of the best navigational system for Europe. However, it would 
be misleading to assume that the case for adopting Decca in 
Europe is no stronger than the previous one for Gee. Compared 
with Gee, Decca is far cheaper to install for a given coverage, 
and the cover is provided down to the low altitude essential if 
the system is to meet the future requirements of helicopters. 

Its cost to aviation should be further reduced because of its 
value to shipping. For example, four chains already exist or are 
in process of erection in Europe to meet maritime needs, and 
these are well sited to provide service on air routes. Above all, 
by means of the Flight Log, Decca can give the pilot what no 
other aid, including Gee, has ever offered him: direct and con- 
tinuous presentation of position and previous track in a form 
that enables him to maintain any desired track or pattern with 
great accuracy and little strain; and it also provides a complete 
record of the flight. 

Mr. Gregson is on a better wicket when he stresses the desir- 
ability of having, if practicable, the same aid on our trunk routes 
as in Europe, and when he implies that it is most economical 
and convenient if such aids can be sited on or near the airfields 
served. But he is in error in assuming that only full Decca 
chains could be installed on these routes with stations “a con- 
siderable distance in the desert.” In a few weeks, practical trials 
will be carried out with the Decca Track Guide, which requires 
only two stations, sited on or within two or three miles of the 
airfield served, and which, to aircraft carrying normal 
equipment, will give additional facilities at least equal to V.O.R. 
over the significant approach sectors. 

Another application of Decca—the Integrated Track Range—is 
designed to provide full position and track information but with 
coverage restricted to certain routes or approach sectors only, 
and this will be tried out at the same time and with the same 
end in view, namely, application to overseas routes. 

Anyone who thinks 


' be required to submit himself to check flights which . . . 


.O.R. will meet the navigational and air 


dents in these col. 


The names and 


traffic problems of Europe would be well advised to ponder 
carefully the inaccuracies as shown up in the voluminous evalua- 
tion recently published in America by Airborne Instruments 
boratory, Inc., on behalf of the U.S. Government. Further- 
more, it is misleading to refer to what is “locally desirable in 
Europe” as though it is of parochial interest only and of no 
serious importa to trunk route operators. Airborne naviga- 
tional equipment should be decided upon according to the needs 
of the route, and over-simplification can be paid for too dearly 
if it means omitting equipment shown to be essential for safety 
and regularity on a — of the route or routes concerned. 
For example, it would hardly be desirable to decide that aircraft 
employed on a service to Australia should not carry I.L.S. 
receivers merely because these were little utilized except for 

instrument approaches at London or Rome. 
don, S.W.1. C. POWELL. 


Check Flights 


FRARELY do I find myself in such complete disagreement 

with any statement as I do with the remarks made by 
Capt. A. le R. S. Upton, Chairman of the British Airline Pilots 
Association. He states, in an article quoted on p. 64 of Flight 
for January 18th, that “. . . an aircraft captain should never 
tend 
to undermine the captain’s confidence in himself and endanger 
the discipline in the aircraft.” 

The first principle in discipline is to give orders which are 
reasonable. To know what orders to give, a man must know 
his job.. An aircraft captain does more than handle controls; 
he must handle men to assist him. The check flights are for 
the captain to show his ability—if he can do this, and do it 
well, then there should be no question of undermining 
confidence. 

I have held a pilot’s licence since 1936, and have had as many 
checks and tests as one normally encounters in the process of 
obtaining flying experience in just over two hundred different 
types. As a medical officer I had plenty of opportunity to con- 
template the results of errors of judgment—errors which would 
probably have been discovered in a check. 

_ Capt. Upton need not worry about the standing of his captains 
in relation to the people who may carry out such checks or 
periodic tests. Upon joining any new flying club, I found it 
reasonable and profitable to ask for an airmanship test. I have 
never found that my standing has suffered thereby. On the 
contrary, I think I have earned the confidence of those respon- 
sible for the club activities. I use flying for professional journeys, 
and I pay for my flying. If I was employed as a pilot I should 
expect the same interest as is kept in my medical work. . 
_May I suggest that the fare-paying passenger regards the 
airline pilot as a specialist? He,regards him as a specialist in 
the particular aircraft he is flying and in the route or routes 
traversed. At the same time, the passenger realizes that air 
transport is an advancing science and assumes that the pilot is 
taken off his duties periodically in order to receive instruction, 
and also to be tested in the normal, less fluctuating fundamentals. 

I cannot agree with your comment that “. . . certainly all 
pilots, civil or service, hate being tested.” A check or test, of 
medical condition or flying ability, is an interruption of normal 
routine and therefore an inconvenience, but sensible, competent 
people do not mind. My enquiries into the attitude of pilots to 
such matters are probably more searching and personal than 
most, and I can say that the majority of men like to feel that 
their competence is certified in writing at a recent date, and 
that the certification is based on a realistic flying check. 

For example, just after the war, a Transport Command pilot, 
who had been awarded the D.F.C. for about 2,000 hours’ dying 
without incident, took a practical test in order to obtain a com- 
mercial licence. He explained the test to me—it was in a Tiger 
Moth. His pride and satisfaction at having satisfied an examiner 
astonished me, until I realized that he had not had any sort 
of check for a very long time, and might have developed some 
shocking habits in that period. 

Captains do not require routine checking in normal flight 
manceuvres, I agree, but how often is a long flight completed 
in completely normal flying conditions? 

In case Capt. Upton thinks I am just an armchair critic, let 
me ‘say that, if he cares to arrange it, I am prepared to take a 
flying test in any aircraft that he thinks I should know some- 
thing about. J. NOEL JACKSON, M.B., B.S. 

Edgware, Middlesex. 
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Royal Air Force and 


Naval Aviation News 
and Announcements 


AFTER THE STRIKE: With rockets fired and 
bomb-racks empty, a Bristol Brig: returns 
to base afier a strike against bandits in the 
Malayan jungle. Singapore's coast is below. 


-boats in War 
ying-boat were ex 
A.V-M. P,. H. Mackworth, C.B., C.B.E., 
D.F.C., the Senior Air Staff Officer of 


troduction, 
country had come near to disaster as the 
result of submarine attack on our ship- 
“To-day the only nation which t 
become a dangerous enemy is pattie 


flying-boat design up to the out 

the last war, coinciding approximately 
with the introduction of the Sunderland 
particularly effective in y iscay 
—where most of our anti-submarine effort 
was eventually centred—as its heavy de- 
fensive armament was good protection 
against shore-based German cieeeete. The 
Catalina, with its endurance of 23 hours, 
came into its own in the Indian Ocean, 
where submarine density was low and the 
low cruising speed of the aircraft was not 
reduced by heavy gales—as over the At- 
lantic. From personal experience A.V-M. 
Mackworth then. quoted some wartime 
incidents illustrating the extreme fiexi- 
bility and mobility of flying-boats. 

The lecturer considered the lessons of 
the past together with requirements of to- 
day in a discussion on future trends of 
development, admitting in the first place 
that flying-boats should disappear if they 
retained no redeeming advantages. 

the main type of anti-sub- 
marine aircraft was a compromise between 
various requirements. Very large aircraft 
were undesirable, because of the expense 
and production difficulties, and the need 
for” as many aircraft as possible—* there 
can never be enough.” On the other 
hand, long endurance, good cruising speed 
to and from abies area and 
carrying capabilities were essentia e 
answer appeared to be a landplane in the 
region of 100,000Ib all-up weight, an un- 
avoidably heavy aircraft. In addition to 
such a machine, smaller landplanes and a 
few squadrons of boats wend probably be 
required for overseas use from advanced 


bases. Flying-boats would also be useful 
from bases such as the Shetlands ; the lec- 
turer remarked, however, that there were 
surprisingly few good flying-boat bases in 
the United Kingdom. 

The boat required would be a simple, 
reliable machine able to operate 
difficult conditions, and equipped with 
equally reliable and well-protected radio 
and radar aids. Provision would have to 
be made for quick of 
and a roomy flight-deck equipped with a 


galley. 

Such a boat, of 75,000-80,000Ib all-up 
weight, might have an endurance of 1Shr 
and a patrol speed of 150-200 knots. The 
present methods of mooring required re- 
vision, and here the lecturer pointed to 
the advantages of using specially equip- 
ped depot ships at advanced bases; they 
would carry moorings, marine craft, fuel, 
arms and spares, soit house both aircrews 
and ground-crews, 


GILLAN TROPHY : As mentioned on this page, 
A.T.C. Squadrons will compete for this hand- 
some trophy presented in memory of the late 
WIC. 1. W. Gillan, D.F.C., A.F.C. The silver 
Hurricane surmounting the trophy was made 
from original blueprints supplied by Mr. 
Sydney Camm, designer of the Hurricane. 


“ Flight” photograph 


Senior Appointments Exechanged 


AY exchange of appointments, effec- 
tive from February 8th, 


i ugh Saunders, K.C.B., a 
M.C., D.F.C., M.M. Sir ames Robb 
thus become Inspector of = 
R.A.F., and Sir Hugh Saunders has taken 
his place as © -in-Chief, Air 
Forces, Western Europe. 


New A.T.C. Trophy 


S. HELEN GILLAN, mother of 
the late W/C. J. W. Gillan, D.F.C., 
A.F.C., who flew a Hurricane from Edin- 
burgh ‘to London in 1938 at 408 m.p.h. 
and was the first R.A.F. pilot to bomb 
Berlin, has presented a silver Hurricane 
trophy to the A.T.C. in commemoration 
of her son and his comrades. Named the 
Gillan Trophy, it will be awarded 
annually to the most 
proficient in sport 


Display at ein: 


for aerial photography 
will be displayed on the ground and 
in the air at an exhibition to be held by 
the Central Photographic Establishment 
at R.A.F. Station Benson on Wednesday, 
February -28th. A Gloster 
P.R.10 will be demonstrated and the static 
park will contain two interesting U.S.A.F. 
types—a Boeing RBSO and a North 
American RB-45 four-jet reconnaissance 
aircraft. Attendance will be by invitation 


R.A.F. Appointments 


“THE Air Ministry announces new 
appointments for three air commo- 
dores. A. Cdre. H, E. Forrow, C.B., 
O.B.E., who has commanded St. Athan 
since Nov ember, 1948, has been appointed 
Director of Technical Training at the Air 
Ministry. Before going to St. Athan, 
A. Cdre. Forrow was for two years com- 
manding officer at Henlow, where he 
helped to inaugurate the R'A.F. Technical 
College. His previous appointments in- 
clude those of Director of Repair and 
Maintenance, S.A.A.F.; Chief Engineer 
Officer, Flying Training Command; a 
Air Ministry liaison officer—during the 
early years of the war—at the Boulton 
Paul and de Havilland factories. 

A. Cdre, L. de V. Chisman, who be- 
comes vice-president of the Ordnance 
Board, Ministry of Supply, on February 
23rd, has been Director of Technical 
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> F.C., A.F.C., and Air Chief ! 
cos, he Royal United Se nd Air Chief Marshal 5 
a 8th. In his lec- 
ture, he discussed the flying-boat pri- 4 a 
ig marily as an anti-submarine weapon. | 
“Twice in a lifetime,” said A.V-M. 
ing a submarine fleet of modern 

: far more deadly design.” he 
ee pointed out, had sunk 50 per cent of the a 
enemy submarines destroyed. 
The lecturer outlined the progress of 
— 
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Training since April, 1949. He spent the 
greater part of the war as senior R.A.F. 
representative in the armaments-desi 
department of the Ministry of Supply, 
Coastal H.Q. in January, 1945. 
Later—in December, 1947—he became 
Senior Technical Staff Officer, Coastal 
Command. - Born in 1899, he was first 
commissioned, in the R.N.A.S., in 1917. 

A. Cdre. C. M. Heard, C.B.E., who was 
until recently Director of Weapons at the 
Air Ministry, has been appointed Presi- 
dent of the R.A.F. Selection Boards at 
Ramridge House, Andover. His varied 
wartime service includes periods on air 
staff duties with No. 25 Group and Flying 
Training Command in command of No. 2 
Bombing and Gunnery School and as 
A.O.A., Air Command, South-East Asia. 
He is 46 and entered the R.A.F. as an 
apprentice in 1921, later being selected for 
a Cranwell cadetship. 


Red Indians Visited 


WV R. HENDERSON, Secretary of State 

for Air, visited Odiham on February 
8th to inspect the first Commonwealth 
squadron to be stationed in Britain during 
peacetime. The unit, as reported pre- 
viously, is No. 421 (Red Indian) Vampire 
Squadron from Chatham, New Brunswick. 
Its commanding officer is S/L. R. T. P. 
Davidson, D.F.C. f 

After taking the salute, Mr. Henderson 
inspected the guard of honour and made 
a short address to the squadron. Among 
those present were Mr. D. L. Wilgress, 
High Commissioner for Canada; Air Mar- 
shal Sir Arthur Sanders, Deputy C.A.S.; 
Air Marshal Sir Basil Embry, A.O.C. 
Fighter Command; A.V.-M. T. G. Pike, 
A.O.C. 11 Group; and A.Cdre. J. L. 
Hurley, Air Member, Canadian Joint Staff. 


A’ “Theseus” Casualty 


TH first British pilot to lose his life 
in the Korean campaign is believed to 
be Lt. A. C. Beavan, a Sea Fury pilot 
from H.M.S. Theseus. He was reported 
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SORTIE : A Sea Fury leaves the flight-deck of H.M.S. ‘‘ Theseus" for an attack on Communist 


forces on the mainland. 


Icy conditions prevailed when this r 


‘aph was taken recently off 


Korea. inthe foreground is a Firefly 6, the other type flown by the 17th C.A.G. from the ‘* Theseus.”” 


missing, believed killed, when his aircraft 
fell _ the Yellow Sea at the end of last 
month. 


Ceylon Air Day 


A CROWD of over 40,000 watched the 
first air display to be held by the 
R.A.F. in Ceylon—at Negombo on Feb- 
ruary 3rd. Formation aerobatics by three 
Vampires (piloted by F/L. Calvey, F/O. 
Rainer-Sharp and Sgt. Brandon) were a 
highlight of the display, which consisted 
of nine events. Supply dropping was 
demonstrated by three F.E.A.F. Dakotas, 
and low-level bombing “attacks” on a 
road convoy were made by F.E.AF. 
Brigands and visiting Lancasters of 
Coastal Command. Harvards were used 
in the perennial “ instructor-and-pupil ” 
event. Jet aircraft have only recently 
arrived in Ceylon, and another much- 
appreciated item was the high-speed aero- 
batic show by F/L. McPhie in a Meteor 
from Middle East Air Force. 


MOST EFFICIENT U.A.S. : At a recent dinner in Belfast, A. Cdre. N. A. P. Pritchett, A.O.C, No. 67 
(Northern Ireland) Group, presented the Hack Trophy for 1950 to S/L. F. R. L. Mellersh, commanding 
officer of Queen’s University Air Squadron. The trophy, first awarded in 1941, is given annually 
It was also won by Queen’s U.A.S. in 1948. 


to the most efficient university air squadron. 


Ulster Victory 


HE Lloyd’s Trophy for anti-aircraft 
gunnery, presented by the Committee 
of Lloyd’s for competition among the 
light anti-aircraft squadron» of the Royal 
Auxiliary Air Force Regiment, has been 
won for the second year running by No. 
2502 (Ulster) L.A.A. Squadron, at Alder- 
grove, Northern Ireland. The command- 
— is S/L. J. S. Higginson, O.B.E. 
_ This is the second year of the competi- 
tion: Every phase of R.Aux.A.F. Regi- 
ment work is taken into account in award- 
ing the trophy, including discipline, turn- 
out, recruiting, firing with Bofors guns, 
and general operational efficiency. 


Canada’s Defence Plans 


ELEVEN fighter squadrons will be con- 
tributed by Canada fo the integrated 
defence forces of western Europe. One 
squadron, equipped with Vampires, is 
already in Britain. When the plan is in 
full operation all the squadrons will be 
equipped with Canadian-built F-86 Sabres 
and Canuck all-weather fighters. This 
contribution, under the terms of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, will occupy a large part 
of the $5,000,000,000 defence programme 
—cevering the next three years—an- 
nounced by the Canadian Defence Minis- 
ter, Mr. Claxton, last week. 

The new programme will give the 
R.C.A.F. an establishment of forty squad- 
rons, regular and auxiliary. Plans are 
being made for training Canadian and 
Allied aircrew, under the resumed Com- 
monwealth Air Training Programme, at 
the rate of 3,000 1nen a year. 

The aims of the Canadian plan are 
expressed in these three terms: (1) 
Defence of the North American continent 
from air attack; (2) joint defence under 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and undertakings for U.N.O.; (3) organiza- 
tion to build up Canada’s strength ir the 
event of total war. . 


Reunion 


N2: 120 Squadron.—Reunion at Cheisea 

Cloisters Restaurant, Sloane Avenue, 

London, S.W.3, on — April 14th, 

at 1900 hr. Tickets (13s 6d) from G. C. 

= 28, Avenue Crescent, Cranford, 
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‘All under one roof” 


Or rather, all on one ground—Thame Airport. 
On this, our own aerodrome, we are in a 
- position to offer complete servicing facilities. 
Having adequate hangar space, well-equipped 
workshops and test rooms, with an enthusiastic 
staff of skilled designers, engineers and 
' technicians, we are always ready to tackle 
even the most unusual problem that has “any- 


thing to do with aircraft.” 


OVERHAUL & REPAIR MANUFACTURE SALES 
Aircraft Sub-assemblies Complete Aircraft Aircfaft Spares Equipment 
Electrical and Hydraulic Components Detai! Fittings Components Modification Kits Insurance 
instruments Radio Equipment Ground & Airborne Equipments Radio & Instruments Aircraft Weighing 


AIRTECH Ltd. 


AYLESBURY & THAME AIRPORT, HADDENHAM, BUCKS. Telephone: AYLESBURY 1163-5 


_ EVERYTHING IN SHEET METAL WORK 


AND LIGHT ENGINEERING 


AUTOMOBILE} COLD 


COACH AND STORAGE 


BUS BODIES 

ALL-METAL Conditioning 


TELEGRAMS: TELEPHONES : 
BROMELPAR, SOUTHTOT, TOTTENHAM 
LONDON 0 2257, 2258 & 2259 
LONDON, 4.17 


161 West Rd., TOTTENHAM 
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Westland 
Wyvern 


Britain’s - 

first turbo-prop 
fighter 

is fitted with 


‘MARSTON’ 


FLEXIBLE FUEL TANKS 


MARSTON EXCELSIOR LIMITED 


(A subsidiary company of Imperial Chemical Industries Limited) 


FORDHOUSES, WOLVERHAMPTON 


MAR.89 


15 Fepruary 1951 


Once dermatitis gets to work — hands are soon out of 
work. Hands which are in constant contact with industrial 
irritants — solvents, and cutting or cellulose oils — need a 
constant safeguard. By acting as a barrier against dermat- 
itis, Rozalex keeps all hands active on the job. 

There is a type for every trade. 

Send for free sampleand leaflet “The Skin in Industry” to 
ROZALEX LTD., 10 NORFOLK STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 


ROZALEX 


DERMATITIS BARRIER PREPARATIONS 


For Aviation & Tracel News 
about 


Southern Africa 


_ tneorporating “ African Air Review” 
The only aviation journal published in Southern Africa. Issued 


monthly in Johann and circulating throughout the Union 
of South Africa and neighbouring territories. 


For further particulars 
consult 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 
(OVERSEAS) LTD. 
39, Lembard Street, London, E.C.3. 


Telephone: Mansion House 6021/1127 
Telegrams: “Gasify, Stock, London” 
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MALLOCK - ARMSTRONG 
EAR DEFENDERS 


STANDARDS ano NOSONICS 


STANDARDS 
FOR SHOP NOISES, GUNFIRE, 


FLYING, VARIATION IN AIR- 


PRESSURE AND OTHER 
iRRITATIONS. 


Fhe number of 

rings cut on 

the stem, de- 

rotes the sizes 

of thi bulb of 

sizes Mos. 1, 2, 
3 or 4. 


EACH PAIR, OF ANY SIZE, WITH 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR FITTING etc. 
IN SEPARATE BOX 6/6 PER PAIR. 


For Information and Supplies 
apply to:— 
Tha Mallock-Armstrong Co 
39 Victoria St. 
London, 8.W.1 
Telephone ABBEY 7113 


NOSONICS 


for TURBO.JET ENGINES, and 
all Hizh-frequency sounds 


MARK Ii 
FOR GPEAT REDUCTION OF HIGH 
INTENSITY NOISES, AND FOR 
LIGHTNESS, MARK i, SHOULD BE 
USED, ANO IT CAN BE FOLDED 
FOR CONVEYANCE AND FOR 
PACKING, APPLY FOR FULL 
PARTICULARS AND SPECIAL IN- 
FORMATION FROM THE MAKERS 
MALLOCK-ARMSTRONG CO, 


Whatever the pleasure 
Player’s complete it 


— 
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ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 
AERO ENGINE DIVISION 


AN EXPANDING PROGRAMME of work is creating 
vacancies in the production, planning and sub-contracting departments at 
executive and senior staff levels. 

For those possessing drive and enthusiasm in more than ordinary 
measure the prospects are extremely good. 

If really interested apply in writing, submitting brief particulars of 
experience and technical qualifications to... 


The Technical Director 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD 
COVENTRY 


SON 


(HOUNSLOW) LIMITED 


ALUMINIUM and 
LIGHT ALLOY tuses 


FOR MODERN AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION 


Larger machines . . . faster speeds . . . advance in aircraft 
design brings new problems in structural stresses. Signifi- 
cant, therefore, of the unfailing dependability of ‘K’ 
Light Alloy Tubes is their increasing use in modern 
aircraft construction. 


Durcili d.) Alumagnese 
Keenesi Prices llass strictest technical control, ‘K’ Light 


Ma 
Alloys conform to A.1.D. and A.R.B. specifications. 


JUBILEE WORKS, CHAPEL RD., HOUNSLOW EF & E. KAYE LTD. 


Also at Park Wks., Kin; St, Dukinfield, Cheshire. Ashton-under-Lyne 3664 PONDERS END: ENFIELO : MIDDLESEX 


TAYLOR 2437 
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AIRCRAFT FOR SALE AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
: 2 average 


Prepaid Advertisement Rates ~ per line, minimum 6/-, Hne contains 6-7 words. Special rates for Auctions, Contracts, Patents, 
Legal and Official Notices, Public Announcements, Tenders, 4/- per line, minimum 8 - per paragraph. Box Number facilities bie for the 
te the cant and Press day, FIRST 


Ltd., 


175, ly, London, 
biggest ae: 
list 


assorted flying machines of which details are given 


£275 —Lockheed 14H, a really deautiful aero- 

plane with very low hours but expired 
C. of A.. str. 16-17 and Bendix radio compass, luxurious 
Seating ter io passengers and 5 crew, with toilet. £800 


‘Abwars have an list of of all 

wees for disposal. worth of spares available 

Now & the time to buy, while prices are at their 7 X 4).—Lockheed 12A, in the same first-class 
low the outstanding bargains we have 0 condition, with low hours on airframe 


and engines (Wasp Juniors), seating for 6 passengers 
and 2 crew, tollet compartment. Marconi 41D/50C. 
VHF; this represents a real bargain and to ensure 
maintenance some £400 worth of spares are to be . 


to offer the 
APIDES from £1,350. 


ONSULS, from £875. 
WIDE range of Proctors and lighter aircraft from 
N addition we can supply 


in the country with 24-vols circuit ry 
full airline radio sids—VHP, SBA and loop—and 
1.250% pa: first-class Rumbold interior with 
seats done only last year, low. hours.and sew of A.. 
000. worth £4, 


UXURIOUS 27-seater Viking aircraft; full C. of A. Brand new FLYING GAUNTLETS complete with pedi nn . 000; £2,000 is asked; seen near 
cleavioaie | heated INNER GLOVES 12 or 24 volt 30/9. 
freighter. very low hours. Fully sheepskin lined HORSEHIDE GAUNTLETS. £5 
LL the above are in excellent condition, and ‘for Black or Tan 58/6., Brand new WHITE SILK INNER © of A. with modifications ta date and fitted with 
Amerienand ENGLISH IRVINE DALTON control and long-range tanta. 
IELD AIRCRAFT SERVICES, Ltd. Croydon A merican a ins Pairch: 
Croydon, ‘Surrey Croydon 7177. Canied | COMPUTORS. Brand New WHITE FLYING | wih ful dust contro! and up: 
“ Pieldair Croydon.” (0258 | SUITS now in stock. Fully Zipped 65/+. buttoned | hoistered in blue leather by Rumboid's; it possesses all 
. K. DUNDAS, Ltd. ‘ ubes Civilien pattern 10/-. as blind panel. 
‘attern ion lan Dattery. 
REP, supplying all types of aircraft trom Dakotas | EX-RAF. SUN GLASSES Mk VIII complete in | modifed for long, fie and run only 150 hours 
to Tiger Moths; write to us and we will give expert ove light in weight and £3 Uttle 
for aircraft spares and avia- sgrioruble In medium or large on rebuilt, full blind fying panel, folding 
pearly 


Mark V VIII goggles. Brand new. Percival Proctor { 4-seater, current 
Pee ienses and oom with spare pair £3502 A., fully upholstered, with compieteiy 
goggles, only 196. led Murphy VHF radio. low hours; seen 
UNDAS, Ltd., 29, Bury St., London, S.W.1. White- pare lenses, tint YING 
2848. Cab London. (0559 LUXOR GOGGLES 5@/-. RAF. FLY! iG £295. Piper coupe. an economical littie Side-by- 
hall tes ide aer ne with 65hp Continental! ine. 
R: A. SHORT AVIATION. Ltd. inet any 42/6. FUR COLLARS for al eng 


New 12/6. tandard 
PFER the following aircraft. engines and spares, all Tan NG “BOOTS tally fully lined with White ry Wh. ng UD to a really high 8 current C 


from their own stocks:—Aircraft: Consul, without 96!-. of A.. under 1,000 hours since a: nd on! 
©. of A.. low airtrame and engines hours, £425; 4 Auster | ALL. GOODS ARE SENT POST FREE. SPECIAL | 20 since complete overhaul of the engine: a good sound : 
frame with 12 23 g Maginer | TERMS TOF Ving CLUBS. TRADESUPPLIED | little aeroplane, ideal for next summer's racing 
AT KEENEST PRICES. SEND 3d. IN STAMPS £155 Gente. only 400 hours since new, 
with carburettor, also Lycomings flying equipment, dual control. vacuum pumps, 500-watt 


Warner super Scarab, and XV, Mer- 

cury XX, Gipsy Major and Queen IIs. Ppt} gemecater. 4-channel Murphy VHP, and a 12 mo 
WE have just purchased a large quantity of | 
new e es 630, Wé Overseas CabDies: 


and ¢ Ils. for Home or Export AIRCHILD Argus with C. of A. iow engine 
R AVIATION, 159, 499, QT. PORTLAND LONDON, | oy Rambo 
er, 1 with C. of A., 
£10 000 long-range b/fiying. tied Sloane St.. Sloane 8221 (5845 


F., green to gd interior, dua! control, 
= all mods.; £550. 
.—Auster Mk. I, Cirrus Minor 90hp, 2-sea 
£250 runabout economical and fault-free. 


ger seats can be fitted if required.—Box 7647 
yas AIRCRAFT SALES & SERVICE have in 
stock spares for aircraft: Tiger Moth. 
u, oun" and Lycomi: Vendair 
(0604 


EA Otter single-engine Amphibian, vrand new. test 

Botha, Immediate delivery SS ‘sown oniy hours, practically completed 
LL above with 12 months’ of lor sale as lying 
ex stock, overhauled Ltd.. Aircraft Division, 51. 


SERVICES, Lid., York Aero- 
Yas" . 54854 and 543941. {0706 


and released. £30.0.0. recently resprayed, flown 25 hours tat’ 


hours with C. of A., to on pur- 
chaser; two 40hp Ultralight engines 8.C.R.522; ye A. which expires July, 1951: fitted with S.T.R.9 radie 
two Moth Minor props.—Box 9492 Type DM32A. £5.10.0. new propeller makers \ 
ROCTOR V, as new condition, ‘12 months’ C, of A., i tion for new ©. of A. under £50: price of this secaulane \ 
PM provelier oll hours since overhaul: | | | £735; to be secn be believed; now at Percivals, Lutes’ 
| STARAVIA AIRCRAFT WANTED 


LANE wanted, 2-, 5- or 4-seater, suitabie prj- 
use; 


engine and tg Blackbushe Airport, Camberley, Surrey 


lJ 1952, ufder R.A.C. immediate it. 17, Lang- 
Tend sonsiaes' good-ciass car, cash either hy —Lead- Tel. Camberley 1600 Mansions, Hillway, London, N.6. Mountview 


(Continued on nett page) 


better, Parkside Farm, Streetly Lane, , War- 
wickshire. (5864 


Tel. Streetly 78331. 
PATENTED WORM DRIVE CLIP 


the finest CLIP in the world 


L.ROBI S CO. ic LTD. 


3 House, Stamford Street, London, 8.E.1. 
‘ L J (19 years at this ad 
| 
a 
— 


= 
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AIRCRAFT WANTED 
W's . GHACKLETON, Ltd., are urgently in need of a 
good used Auster aateaeet, low hours, accident free 
inder heads highly desirable if 


. 8. SHACKLETON, Ltd., 175, Piccadilly, London. 
Tel. Regent 2448-9. 
. K. DUNDAS, Ltd.—We have a brisk demand from 
home and overseas, send us Baaay of anything you 
have to offer aircraft, engines, —R. 
Dundas, Lid., Aviation Division, 29, Bury ‘St., London, 
8.W.1.' Whitehall 2848, 
ENTRAL AERONAUTICAL BUREAU, Ltd., 
buy first-class aircraft of all for 
market. No junk, please.—Send details of your disposals 
to C.A.B., Ltd., Croydon Airport, Surrey. Croydon 7744. 
Cable Centralair, Croydon. (0621 


AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES AND ENGINES 
intensifier (U.S.A.) gives Ib 
150 tb air — £45.—Staravia, Black- 
bushe Camberley, Surrey. (5847 
IRCRAFT bulbs, fuses, switches, 


Parts and and 
American.—Suplex Lamps, Ltd., 239, High Holborn, 
{S739 

a: large quantity of airframe and engine spares 
wailable, singly or in bulk.—Apply & 
District Aero Club, Lid, Roborough Aerodrome. Tel. 
72753. [0343 


OME and overseas aircraft gym don’t waste 
time and money unnecessarily, if in need of British 
and American instruments, electrical accessories and 
ancillary equipment, first contact 
ITCO PLIGHT AIDS, “station Boxmoor, 
Tel. Boxmoor 1564. Grams: “ Litco re 
Aids, Boxmoor Herts.’ 


A/C ACCESSORIES & ENGINES WANTED 
W&nzzD. Fairey metal propeller, approximately 
6.25ft diameter, any pitch.—Box 8437. (5846 
AIR CHARTER 

ROOKLANDS AVIATION, Ltd. — Proctors and 

Rapides available for air charter at oe 

Weybridge (Tel. Byfleet 436); Sywell Aero- 

rthampton (Tel. Moulton 213511); Shoreham 

‘Airport. Sussex (Shoreham 2366). [0306 
AIRCRAFT SERVICING 

Ltd., Redhill Aerodrome, Surrey. Nut- 


id Ridge 
N po design, maintenance and repair pani. 
~ staffed by experts on Miles aircraft, Major and 


modifications a speciality; radio ions. 
"PPROVED instrument test shop; specialists in race 
preparations. 
. G. MILES, “Lta., Redhill Aerodrome, Surrey. Nut- 
field Ridge 2200. {0591 


ROOKLANDS AVIATION, et. .. Brooklands Aero- 
and conversions.—Tel. [0305 
EPAIRS and C. of “4 soasioci for all types of air- 
craft.—Brooklands Aviation, Ltd. 
Service, Sywell Aerodrome, Northampton. Tel. iton 
3281. [0307 


— & ESSEX AERO CLUB.—Repalirs, mainten- 
ce and overhauls on Rapides, Proctors, etc., at 
titive prices; hangarage, estimates free; C. of A. 
= carried out. Aerodrome, 
Tel. Hoddesdon 3705 and 


AVAILABLE 


mching and cutting, sizes up to 
some Tusterials, felt, supplied. 8566 


CARAVANS 
.R.O.s No, 1087. 


TTENTION all ranks. 


an All ranks with accom. problems will pro- 
ceed as as “ery: (subject to the exigen- 
cies of the service) to Cara 


showrooms, a solution to their problem will be found. 
parade, should send postcard without delay for full 


details. 
o- 0c CARAVAN CENTRE, Dept. A, 200-220, Crickle- 
Broadway, Edgware N.W.22. Gladstone 
"Open daily 840-6 Sundays 11-4, [0207 
OR all types of caravans, living or holiday, ag for 
catalogue to Country Life Caravans, Romse: [0598 
OME or hire.—Let ex-Servicemen help the Garvan 
worries them on a 


Ltd., 
Tedburn St. Mary, nr. Exeter. Member: [0578 
ERKELEY and Glider caravans, Ambassador, £950; 
Courier Stancard —_ Courier de 7 £499; New 
Messenger £350; Flyte f ur-berth £307/1 
berth £189.—Pull particulars from Mantle’s Garages, 
Ltd., Biggleswade, Beds. Tel, 2113. {0367 
ARAVAN hunting done with Huntingdon, Raven, 
Berkeley, Kelston, meee Paladin, Rochford, 
Countrylife; see the amazing Willerby range from £235.— 
me Francis Huntingdon Caravans, Lid., Main oe 
Coulsdon, Surrey. Uplands 5901. Open 7 days a 
to dark. [0705 


p. hold finest election of cara- 
for homes and holidays; see the new Winsome 

r, Pioneer Premier, Marlow Tudor, Lamford 


CLOTHING 


APF. Officers’ uniforms purchased; large 
of KAP. officers’ kit for new and 


88, 
lington St., Woolwich. Tel. Woolwich 1055, [0567 


FLIGHT 


PERCIVAL AIRCRAFT LTD. 


Draugh’ a 
men in the following categories :— 
STRUCTURAL DESIGN 
ENGINE INSTALLATION 


PNEUMATIC & HYDRAULIC 
INSTALLATIONS & EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRICAL & RADIO 
INSTALLATION 
CONTROL DESIGN 
GENERAL EQUIPMENT 
INSTALLATION 


The Personnel M 
PERCIVAL AIRCRAFT I LTD. 
Luton Airport Beds. 


AIRCRAFT SPRING WASHERS 


CROSS MFG. CO. fh LTo. 
COMBE DOWN, BATH 


B.A.F. UNIFORMS 


FOR OFFICERS AND W.0.s 
— NEW AND RECONDITIONED — 


HUGE SELECTION IN STOCK 


FISHE 
Woowwich, 8.6.18 


86/88 Weilinzton Strect, 
Phone: 1055 


EAGLE AVIATION 
Limited 
offer a complete aeronautical service 
6 AVRO YORK AIRCRAFT— World-wide charter 
45 passengers—8 tons freight 
AIRCRAFT QVERHAUL AND MAINTENANCE 
SALES AND PURCHASE OF AIRCRAFT 
HEAD OFFICE: 29 CLARGES STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: GROsvenor 6411 (10 lines) 


R. A. SHORT 
THE “MAGISTER” SPECIALIST 
. Comprehensive stocks of these 

rimm 
159, GODSTONE RD., WHYTELEAFE, 


ERTS & ESSEX AERO CLUB. 


lesson, 3: train 
Coach 715. — rel. Hoddesdon 2453, 2421, 3705. 


"Bele Ho Howse, 109, London, Tei. 
Whitehall 8863 


HOTELS AND ACCOMMODATION 


personnel; first-class accommodation at 
reasonable charges, (0414 


INSURANCE 
LL types of aircraft insurance ans Persona! accident 
& Co. Perey House, 796, High N17, 
y 
Tottenham 2003-4-5. [0584 
PACKING AND SHIPPING 
R . Mansion House official packers and ship: 
pers to the aircraft (0012 
PATENTS 
i bea proprietor of British Patent No. 597246, entitled 
or otherwise to 
tain. 
Building, New York. 17, N.Y., US.A 
TIME RECORDERS 


STF time checking and job-casting time recorders 
(all for quick cash sale; exceptional 


tion.—Box 


rvice rental.—Tel. Hi Time 

Recorder Sul and Maintenance » Ltd., 157- 

159, Borough High St., S.E.1. "(5092 
TUITION 


T= Ultra Lights are here! 


15/- for half an hour's solo, almost ba O pre- 

war rates; write or cail for fal” particulars 

of ee training facilities for commercial an 3 Be 

t Down procedures; no entrance 


GouTHEND MUNICIPAL FLYING SCHOOL, South- 
end Airport. Tel. Rochford 56204, (0332 
Ds and solo on Austers; 37/6 hour inclusive; 
M.C.A. approved.—Elstree 3070. 

. 8S. T. Hamble is the World's Premier Civil Aero- 
‘nautical Training Establishment. [0327 
NAUTICAL engineering.—Pull-time practica) 

and works training. Entrance a of proba- 
tionary term.—Syllabus from the College of 
Aeronautical & Automobile Engineering, Sydney st, 
Chelsea, 8.W.3. Flaxman 002. (0019 
EARN to fly for £24, instructors’ instru- 
ment flying for £5 an hour; night fying 23/10 an 
hour; residence 4\4gns weekly, approved M.C.A. private 
pilot’s licence course.—Wiltshire of Piying Ltd., 
Thruxton Aerodrome, Andover, Hants (0253 
Awe technical training for civil aviation pilots’ 
and flight engineers’ issues and endorsement licences. 
Day and evening courses for M.C.A, examinations.—Co!- 
lege Secretary, College of Automobile & Aeronautical 
Engineering, Sydney St. , Chelsea, 8.W.3, Flaxman 0021. 
{0021 


-P.R.Ae.S., A.R.B,, Certs., A.M.I.Mech.E., etc., on 
—no fee” te: over 95' 


76-page 
‘Stratford Place, 
Southampton.—Plight navigator’ 


£13/10 for six months’ tuition; Lin! ructions; al) 
approach systems, 10/- per hour or £3/10 for ten 
hours; 1 course; hall of residence.—Tel. Locks 
Heath 2161. (0557 


SITUATIONS VACANT 

NTARIO, Canada. 

HEET metal workers urgently required erably wit 
S aircraft experience, 30-45, 
teed before leaving United Kingdom. 

PPLY Department B.1, 
Immigration, Ontario House, Charies II 
London, S.W.1. {0603 
ARSHALLS’ AIRPORT WORKS, Cambridge. 


ITTERS and electricians (with and without aircraf 
rience) are urgently required val essential vom 


R.A.P. Vampire uito 
SURREY EL are required both for work at Cambridge 
Airport and on site at R.A.F. stat 
ATE of pay 2/8%d per hour, oe production bonus: 
a 
TONS in in to the 
person or in writing r- 
Manager, Marshalls’ Airport Works, Cam- 
The... 1G and tool required .— 
British Air Line Pilots’ Association Apply 
SUITE 6, 9-10 MARBLE ARCH, W.1 ms 
: AMBassador HE BRISTOL AEROPLANE Co., Lid., have vacancies 
in the lowing 
Membership open to all Commercial and ERO eng: ine jig and tool, shect metal jig and tool, 
For full details as to detail tok pinst 
objects particulars i aoe applications addressed to the Divisional Per- 


sonnel Manager, Engine Division, Filton House, 
Bristol, will be acknowledged P (5841 


cLuss 
FLYING CLUB, Redhill Aerodrome, 
, Broxbourne Aero- 
have vacancies in their Design Office for|| | 30-hour i 
at a course; sol from 3 per hour; residential; trial 3 
4 
OYAL OAK HOTEI Keswick-on-Derwentwater, 
| 
a 
M 
| 
A 
Ay 
D For de ar Tse 
| 
4 4 
if 
i 
i 
; 
lad, Blue Star Garage, Maiden) 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 
LIGHT REFUELLING, Lite have the following 
vacancies in their technica! office: — 
(1) Stressman. Candicates boul have minimum 


eae aircraft Aero & Jig & Tool 
(2 alifcation as Draughtsmen 


for (1) sors; some experience flight 

company in Great Demand 

MEN AND YOUTHS 


company an interesting programme of 
and 
There is an insatiable 


search wor! if 

state age, qualifications, experience and salary required, 
—Personne! Manager, Tarrant Rushton Airfield, nr. 
set. { 5800 

demand for Aero, Jig and 

Tools, etc., Draughts- 


FLIGHT 25 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
ECHANICAL, structural or general engineering 
draughtsmen wanted for aircraft work; previous 

—— experience not essential; pension and life assur- 

me.—Apply, Employment Manager, Vickers- 

yeas Ltd. (Aircraft Section), Weybridge. [0565 
PPLICATIONS are invited from senior and inter- 


a 
engine design desirable but not essential.—Please write. 
stating age and giving details of previous experience 
in chronological order, to the Personnel Officer, The 
de Havilland Engine Co., Lid. Stag Lane, Edgware 
Middlesex. 
ENIOR aerodynamicists required for work on high- 
nen aircraft; applicants should have an 
degree and experience in design of controls, 

calculations an: of 
loads.—Write, giving particulars of age, experience and 
salary required, to Employment Manager Vickers-Arm - 
strongs, Ltd. (Aircraft Section), Weybridge. [0566 
‘ECHNICAL Author required to prepare 


airframe and engines, for maintenance of 


Y 
Airport. Tel. Fordhouses 2191 
ANTED, flying instructor with full a assistant en- 
dorsement; house provided.—Box [5860 


& C licensed sacineer required to cover Austers and 
with airframe con- 


fuel system equipment; previous experience as Ss techni- 


= author is essential; this is a first-class appointment 

sidered.—Apply, Chic Engineer, Denham Al perience who are able ith good working as; soply in 
to neat and Personne) Dept., Joseph (Gas Turbine), Ltd, 
RAUGHTSMEN required for aircraft design, pre- accurate drawings. Shaftmoor Lane, Hall ‘Gren Birmingham. (585i 


vious experience in aircraft desirable but not essen- 
tial.—Apply in writing to the Chief Designer, Hawker 
Aircraft, Ltd., Kingston-on- ~Thames, (5828 


ANDLEY PAGE (READING), Ltd... have vacancies 
QUALIFY AT HOME—IN SPARE TIME in their design office for stressmen who should have 


After brief, intensely interesting study—under 


EQUITR: und matnee and taken at home in your spare time—YOU can to A.P.R. Ae S. or B.Sc. standard, these vacancies carry 

grour Cheetah xe tor Fy secure an attractive and interesting post as the tal 

overseas contract followed by a probable Aero-D umerous vacancies are ten ain, ee 

liberal overseas allowances paid.—Box 8494. (5858 also available in Electrical, Mechanical, 10574 
» etc. branches of Draughtsinanship. 


A Prtcarions are invited from design draughtsmen 
alg stressmen also technical assistants with com- 
gn performance experience for work on 
both reciprocating and gas turbine aero engines, 
PPLICATIONS should state full of 
ence and qualifications and should be add 


F Technical Writer required by firm in N.W. 
area manufacturing aircraft electrical equipme: 
applicants must have concise style and be capable ai 
The Free Guide contains 132 — psd compiling technical specifications from data or <tawings: 
information of the greatest im; electrical knowledge essential; the position is superannu. 
thosesee! king vachsuccess compel — ated and gives considerable scope to an ambitious man 
fications as. A.M.1.Mee.! RAeS., with adequate experience; write stating experience, age 
A.MAP.E., A.M.IM.T., Gea. cork ot Edue., (sete 


---FREE GUIDE--- 


and salary required to—Box 


EQUIRED immediately licensed and unlicensed and 8.8¢. ERVO 
etc, also RAF. Entry engineers required for interesting experimental 
Bg (Maths, ete.) together with particulars work of national importance; applicants should be 
ply, ico Bee Guarantee of experienced in the design of one or more of the follow- 


a Ltd., 65, New Cavendish St., W.1. Langham ing: Hydraulic systems, servo amplifiers, smal! elec- 
47al {5865 NO FEE 


I SCALE Layout Draught Write now for your copy of this remarkable perience and salary required to: The Personnel 
ence, age and salary required addressed to—The Chief publication. It may well prove to be the (Aireraft Division), Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd., 
The de Havilland Aircraft Co., Ltd., point in your Pilton House, Bristol. {5843 


ge giving details of _ and experience and 

mentioning age and salary rai (5844 

GENTLY required, euenal senior and junior, 

for variety of work on new aircraft, projects with 

West Midland firm; to state ions. 

experience and salary desired; assistance in finding 

initial accommodation assured.—Box [5867 

ENIOR & Junior Design D 

in light hydraulic servo controis pest ee meter- 
development 


x 
—Write Personnel Manager, 


TUTE OF ALES Engineer, experienced aircraft e/ectric motors 

ry .—_ Write, siving full particulars, to The Manager, ENGINEERING knowledge of aircraft electrical systems and the success- 
Airwork, Ltd., R.N.A.S., Brawdy, Nr. Haverfordwest, a2 148-150, HOLBORN, £.c.1 ful applicant will be required to deal extensively with 
Pembrokeshire, 8. Wales. [5861 Ai Ec PO. bo: 9417 aircraft the 
Ss least five years’ experience on aircraft structures, Johannesburg). and = experience, mention- 
required for very interesting and varied of od + 
e 
wry ENT, ms on production of automobile and aircraft components, 
Di “Arie Court = first class technical ‘qualifications and good practical 
of —Wri experience essential, excellent prospects, permanent pos! - 

tions, single ee accommodation available; modern 
canteen, 5- —Write, stating a, full details of 
qaalification experience, and to 

| 4 j | Personne! Manager, Lockheed “Brake Go. 

Leamington Spa, 
CO. LTD. AERADIO, has vacancies at 
Bovingdon Airport 
REDDITCH V/ORCS. experienced installatiot 
E i 3 ment for radio work of national importance; possibility 
Applications are in vited from overseas egpuatnes later if desired; minimum com- 
bonus), pension scheme, two weeks paid annual leave: 
uipment, Ltd., Arle Court, Cheltenham. SENIOR DESIGNERS single accommodation may be available, canteen 
FELIOATIONS a, invited for a number of” vacan- —Write, quoting reference end this journal. Per- 
Not Spits and’ JRRITISH OVERSEAS "AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
a fords; fit- 
“gers, instrument” and oy ly — pap also DEVELOPMENT ENGINEERS have vacancies for the following tradesmen: Elec- 
jor type reraft.— (5868 cs, 
F"st- '~CLASS male technical illustrator required for interesting work on Air Com- fitters, sheet metal workers and upholisterers, oy alge 
uumatic 


tricians and instrument mec! engine and air frame 
for 
airframe publications department; Gnetieosions 4. in maintenance or overhaul of aircraft and/or com- 


writing, _Diease, giving age, experience a: ry pressors, Pne Systems and ponents; rates of pay 2s 7d per hour, plus 444d om hour 

quired’ ‘tor ‘The Personnel Manager (Aircraft Division), other specialised equipment. tony 

The Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd., Filton House, Bristol. : ar A per hour car - work; pen- 

[5342 Please write giving full particulars sion scheme facilities rite or call, Manager. Hut 

OF ONAUTICS h and expected 29, B.O.A.C., London Airport, (5862 

female Air ‘Traffic Control. Clerks ANDLEY PAGE, Ltd.. have vacancies at Cricklewood 

applications should be made in writing to—The Regis- Mechanical and structural test work: ‘applicants 

> applicants should 

Buc. College of ‘Aeronautics, Cranfield, "Bieter preferably have a minimum of 5 years experience in the 

preneoene" - - - — — testing of large fabricated structures; the positions offer 

pee 'GHTSMEN, sen’ jig and tool and exceptional opportunities and scope for advance- 

aircraft, required for wor! teresting and ment to keen men with initiative; write stating age, 


varied projects; a scheine; full detatts of experi- 
ence, etc., in writing to—Personnel Manager, Fairey 
Aviation Co., Hayes, Middx., quoting reference 
bO/Al. (5765 

ELL-KNOWN Middle East airline requires qualified 


technical ae tions and cetails of experience to— 
Sta: . Hamiley Page, Ltd., Crick\ewood, London. 


RATCHET REVOLUTION | | (5855 


HE COLLEGE OF AERONAUTICS.—Applications are 


invited for the post of Design-Draughtsman in the 
pilots, wireless operators and ground engineers, COUNTERS department of aerodynamics; preference will be given 
licensed, for ee my gent ‘will be inter- Speeds up to 6,000 R.P.M. to those who have had some previous experience in the 
be 


design of wind tunnels and wind tunnel m5 rena sound 
structural, mechanical and electrical knowledge is essen- 
tial; salary will be acc to age and experience but 
will be within the range o: 400 to £600 per annum; 
applications, eiving full particulars 


iewed in Lond: 
write, giving full a hangs to W. 8. Shackleton, Ltd., 
175, Piccadilly, London, W.1. Tel. Regent 2448-9. (0073 
ECHNICAL Assistant ‘i vibration research on aero 
engines; specific experience on this work not essen- 

tial if well qualified to undertake experimental investi- 
gations; write stating age, qualifications and previous 
experience to—The Officer, The AS 
Engine Co., Ltd. Stag Lane, Edgware, 


the names and add 
of not more than three referees, should t be forwarded to to 
—The Registrar, The College of Aeronautics, Cranfield, 
Bletchley, Bucks., the envelope marked Design/ 
Draughtsman.” (5849 


ICAL engineer, B.Sc. or 


ith practical experience in theory, WANTED 
testing of small hydraulic pumps, actuators and allied a ae ‘TIPPED neg plugs wanted; y 


——_ required at special English Electric Company 
jaboratory. Work entails design and development of 
a eos and test rigs. Drawing office experi- 


f an 
interesting, nature. Commencing salary £500-£600 p.a. 
giving full details and quoting Ref. 12 to 


onus Personne! 
24-30, Gillingham St., London, S.W.1 


Please send for Leaflet No. 18/6. 
Sole Makers and Patentees. 


B. & F. CARTER & CO., LTD., BOLTON, 6 
MEMBERS OF B.E.S.7.B.C. ORGANISATION 


pa 
top es.—M. Hayes & Sons, Ltd., 106, Hatton 
Garden, London, E.C.1. Holborn 8177. (5764 
urgently require bars, high-speed 
solids and turnings, nickel, nickel ‘chrome. 
nickel chrome mel bars, billets or scrap, stainless cut- 
es, bars and 
J: W. MAHER < SON, 4, Edward St., SheMeld, 3. 
Tel, 23782. (3503 


; 
| | 
| 
W | So acute is the present 
shortage that employers | 
are only too anxious to 
: engage those with no 

| 

4 

& ve 

4 
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THE AERONAUTICAL WORLD [9 GAYING——DEAL WITH:— 


CROYDON AIRPORT 
ROLLASON ENGINES LTD. coven. 


LARGE STOCKS OF DE HAVILLAND GIPSY MAJORS, QUEENS III's, II's, and l’s—ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY CHEETAH IX’s and X's 


ALL ENGINES HAVE BEEN SE. FOR ORTMLATION 
ENGINE HOURS VARY FROM NIL SINCE EITHER NEW OR COMPLETE OVERHAUL. QUANTITIES OF SPARES ALWAYS AVAILABLE. 


MAY WE QUOTE FOR YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 
VERY HIGHLY COMPETITIVE PRICES QUOTED 


LAMINATED ALUMINIUM | * 
PRESSURE TESTED TO 20 Tons Per sq. inc Pi xe 
GREAT TIME SAVER-ACCURACY AssureD | | Air Systems for Aircraft 
18” x 6” or 18” x 18” By C. A. H. A.M.LAe.S. 
| I to 
| services in civil and ‘military 
| aircraft. It full 
hanisms, br: 
Write for Catalogue and Prices two folding insets. 25/- net. 
B. ATTEWELL & SONS, LTD. 
Sole Distributors and Stampers PITMAN, Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
REFLECTION WORKS, SOUTHALL, MIDDLESEX. 
"Grams: Reflection, Southall "Phones: Southall 2888 & 3555. 
e 
tenacity 
FOR THE 
AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY... 
Surridge’s G.P."" Cements re- 
main permanently tenacious in 
the face of all hazards of vibration, CS 
water, anti-freeze mixture, ‘etc. 2 
Their powerful bonding action 
does not deteriorate with age and 
their enduring elasticity prevents S For the water- T H E Cc ° L L EG E °o F 
any cracking or loosening. They proof sealing of AERONAUTICAL 
are particularly recommended for cupola panels, win- ‘ 
the effective, trouble-free ad- dows and screens, use AND AUTOMOBILE 
hesion of rubber to metal, wood, ff SURRIDGE’S ENGINEERING 
fabric and linoleum. GLAZING 
For prices and samples, or special- pete ee ys ND (The Chelsea College) 
ist help with any adhesive problem umber 
in Resistant to vibration Complete practical and technical 
us today. and anti-freeze. = Civil 
ommercia viahion or e 
Automobile Industry. 
ay Entry from School-leaving age. 
SURRIDGE’S G Training tor 
@ AIRCREW TECHNICAL EXAIMINATIONS 
PATENTS LTD. C yllabus from Bursar 
Gasatant EMEN TS Sydney Street, Chelsea, S.W.3. 
BLACK, Number Ii Telephone : FLAxman 0021. 


Priated in Great Britain for the Publishers, ILirre & Soxs Lrp., Dorset House, Conswatt Press Lrp., Paris Garden, London, can be obtained 
from the following: Avernatta axp New Zratayp: Gordon Gotch, Ltd’ Isp: A. H. Vheeler Service, 
Central News Agency Ltd. Wm. Dawson & Sons (8.A.) Ltd. ‘States: The News Oo. Entered as Second lass Matter at 


oY — 
Office, 
i 
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The Exide 24V. battery is the lightest British civil aircraft battery of its voltage and 


capacity. That one fact gives it a very sound claim for consideration when batteries are 
being chosen for aircraft. What else has this Exide battery to offer ? Exceptional electrical 
performance, long-life plates and high current outputs for engine starting. Very advanced 


design in every detail—but sound design, bred from over 50 years’ experience of battery 


manufacture. Not only best because lightest— 
but lightest and best. 


24 V. 15 Ah. 32} Ib. — 24 V. 25 Ah. 43} Ib. 


A PRODUCT OF CHLORIDE BATTERIES LIMITED-EXIDE WORKS*CLIFTON JUNCTION: NEAR MANCHESTER 


FLIGHT 
— 
_ 
: 
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* The heaviest Single = 
ever achieved aircraft 


“Bristol” 
ighter Austratian 
National Atrways 1950. 
argo cousisted 


ys were linked and the delivery of freight between the two 
islands speeded up. On present figures cargo is being carried by 
air at the rate of nearly 16,000 tons a year, and this traffic alone 
is estimated to have put an additional £30,000 of revenue into a 
rail system that was showing losses. The Si employed on 
this work in the past, however, have proved incapable of handling 
all the goods that were offering and now tenders are being called 
for the operation under charter of cargo aircraft of the type of the 
Bristol Freighter. 

Manufacturers, merchants and other businessmen will wel- 
come this move, b service in the past 


“WHITE'S AVIATION” — N.Z 
October 2nd, 1950 


Freighter is 


Capable of Carrying 
many types of cargo 
which Other aircraft 


Bnabile 
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